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THE NOBLE SAVAGE. 


To come to the point at once, I beg to say 
that I have not the least belief in the Noble 
Savage. I consider him a prodigious nuisance, 
and an enormous superstition. His calling 
rum fire-water, and me a pale face, wholly 
| fail to reconcile me to him. I don’t care 
what he calls me. I call him a savage, and I 
call a savage a something highly desirable to be 


| civilised off the face of the earth. I think amere 


| gent (which I take to be the lowest form of 
| civilisation) better than a howling, whistling, 
clucking, stamping, jumping, tearing savage. 
| It is all one to me, whether he sticks a fish- 
bone through his visage, or bits of trees 
through the lobes of his ears, or birds’ feathers 
in his head; whether he flattens his hair 
between two boards, or spreads his nose over 
the breadth of his face, or drags his lower 
lip down by great weights, or blackens his 
teeth, or knocks them out, or paints one 
cheek red and the other blue, or tattoos him- 
self, or oils himself, or rubs his body with fat, 
or crimps it with knives. Yielding to which- 
soever of these agreeable eccentricities, he is a 
savage—cruel, false, thievish, murderous ; 
addicted more or less to grease, entrails, and 
beastly customs; a wild animal with the 
questionable gift of boasting; a conceited, 
tiresome, bloodthirsty, monotonous humbug. 

Yet it is extraordinary to observe how some 
people will talk about him, as they talk about 
the good old times ; how they will regret his 
disappearance, in the course of this world’s 
development, from such and such lands where 
his absence is a blessed relief and an indis- 
pensable preparation for the sowing of the 
very first seeds of any influence that can exalt 
humanity ; how, even with the evidence of 
himself before them, they will either be deter- 
mined to believe, or will suffer themselves to 
be persuaded into believing, that he is 
something which their five senses tell them 
he is not, 

There was Mr. Catlin, some few years ago, 
with his Ojibbeway Indians, Mr. Catlin was 
an energetic earnest man, who had lived 
among more tribes of Indians than I need 
reckon up here, and who had written a_pic- 
turesque and glowing book about them. 
With his party of Indians squatting and 
spitting on the table before him, or dancing 
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their miserable jigs after their own dr 

manner, he called, in all good faith, upon his 
civilised audience to take notice of their 
symmetry and grace, their perfect limbs, and 
the exquisite ia goer of their pantomime ; 
and his civilised audience, in all good faith, 
complied and admired. Whereas, as mere 
animals, they were wretched creatures, very 
low in the scale and very poorly formed ; and 
as men and women possessing any power of 
truthful dramatic expression by means of 
action, they were no better than the chorus 
at an Italian Opera in England—and would 
have been worse if such a thing were possible, 

Mine are no new views of the noble savage. 
The greatest writers on natural history found 
him out long ago. Burron knew what he 
was, and showed why he is the sulky tyrant 
that he is to his women, and how it happens 
(Heaven be praised!) that his race is spare 
in numbers. For evidence of the quality of 
his moral nature, pass himself for a moment 
and refer to his “ faithful dog.” Has he ever 
improved a dog, or attached a dog, since his 
nobility first ran wild in woods, and was 
brought down (at a very long shot) by Porz ? 
Or does the animal that is the friend of man, 
always degenerate in his low society ? 

It is not the miserable nature of the noble 
savage that is the new thing; it is the 
whimpering over him with maudlin admira- 
tion, and the affecting to regret him, and the 
drawing of any comparison of advantage 
between the blemishes of civilisation and the 
tenor of his swinish life, There may have 
been a change now and then in those diseased 
absurdities, but there is none in him. 

Think of the Bushmen. Think of the two 
men and the two women who have been ex- 
hibited about England for some years. Are 
the majority of persons—who remember 
the horrid little leader of that party in his 
festering bundle of hides, with his filth and 
his antipathy to water, and his straddled legs 
and his odious eyes shaded by his bru 
hand, and his cry of “Qu-u-u-u-aaa ! ” (Bos- 
jesman for something desperately insulting 
I have no doubt)—conscious of an affectionate 
yearning towards that noble savage, or is it 
idiosyncratic in me to abhor, detest, abominate, 
and abjure him? I have no reserve on this 
ject, and will frankly state that, setting 
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aside that stage of the entertainment when 
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he counterfeited the death of some creature 
he had shot, by laying his head on his hand 
and shaking his left leg—at which time I 
think it would have been justifiable homi- 
cide to slay him—I have never seen that 
group sleeping, smoking, and expectorating 
round their brazier, but I have sincerely 
desired that something might — to the 
charcoal smouldering therein, which would 
cause the immediate suffocation of the whole 
of the noble strangers. 

There is at present a party of Zulu Kaffirs 
exhibiting at the St. George’s Gallery, Hyde 
Park Corner, London. These noble savages 
are represented in a most agreeable manner ; 
they are seen in an elegant theatre, fitted with 
appropriate scenery of great beauty, and they 
are described in a very sensible and unpre- 
tending lecture, delivered with amodesty which 
is quite a pattern to all similar exponents. 
Though extremely ugly, they are much better 
shaped thansuch of their predecessorsas I have 
referred to; and they are rather picturesque 
to the eye, though far from odoriferous to 
the nose. What a visitor left to his own 
interpretings and imaginings might suppose 
these noblemen to be about, when they give 
vent to that pantomimic expression which is 
quite settled to be the natural, gift of the 
noble savage, I cannot possibly conceive ; for 
it is so much too luminous for my personal 
civilisation that it conveys no idea to my 
mind beyond a general stamping, ramping, 
and raving, remarkable (as everything in 
savage life is) for its dire uniformity. But let 
us—with the interpreter’s assistance, of which 
I for one stand so much in need—see what 
the noble savage does in Zulu Kaffirland. 

The noble savage sets a king to reign over 
him, to whom he submits his life and limbs 
without a murmur or question, and whose 
whole life is passed chin deep in a lake of 
blood ; but who, after killing incessantly, is in 
his turn killed by his relations and friends, 
the moment a gray hair appears on his head. 
All the noble savage’s wars with his fellow- 
savages (and he takes no pleasure in anything 
else) are wars of extermination—which is the 
best thing I know of him, and the most com- 
fortable to my mind when I look at him. He 
has no moral feelings of any kind, sort, or 
description; and his “mission” may be 
summed up as simply diabolical. 

The ceremonies with which he faintly 
diversifies his life are, of course, of a kindred 
nature. If he wants a wife he appears before 
the kennel of the gentleman whom he has 
selected for his father-in-law, attended by a 
party of male friends of a very strong flavor, 
who screech and whistle and stamp an offer 
of so many cows for the young lady’s hand. 
The chosen father-in-law—also supported by 
a high-flavored party of male friends— 
screeches, whistles, and yells (being seated on 
the ground, he can’t stamp) that there never 
was such a daughter in the market as his 
daughter, and that he must have six more 
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cows. The son-in-law and his select circle of 
backers, screech, whistle, stamp, and yell in 
reply, that they will give three more cows, 
The father-in-law (an old deluder, overpaid 
at the beginning) accepts four, and rises to 
bind the bargain. The whole party, the 


young lady ineluded, then falling into epilep- 


tie convulsions, and screeching, a 
y 


stamping, and yelling together—and not 
taking any notice of the young lady (whose 
charms are not to be thought of without a 
shudder)—the noble savage is considered 
married, and his friends make demoniacal 
leaps at him by way of congratulation. 

When the noble savage finds himself a 
little unwell, and mentions the circumstance 
to his friends, it is immediately perceived that 
he is under the influence of witchcraft. A 
learned —_ called an Imyanger or 
Witch Doctor, is immediately sent for to 
Nooker the Umtargartie, or smell out the 
witch. The male inhabitants of the kraal 
being seated on the ground, the learned doc- 
tor, got up like a grizzly bear, appears, and 
administers a dance of a most terrific nature, 
during the exhibition of which remedy he 
incessantly gnashes his teeth, and howls:— 
“Tam the original physician to Nooker the 
Umtargartie. Yow yow yow! No connex- 
ion with any other establishment. Till till 
till! All other Umtargarties are feigned Um- 
targarties, Boroo Boroo! but I perceive here 
a genuine and real Umtargartie, Hoosh Hoosh 
Hoosh ! in whose blood I, the original Imyan- 
ger and Nookerer, Blizzerum Boo! will 
wash these bear’s claws of mine. O yow yow 
yow!” All this time the learned physician 
is looking out among the attentive faces for 
some unfortunate man who owes him a cow, 
or who has given him any small offence, 
or against whom, without offence, he has con- 
ceived a spite. Him he never fails to Nooker 
as the Umtargartie, and he is instantly killed. 
In the absence of such an individual, the usual 
practice is to Nooker the quietest and most 
gentlemanly person in company. But the nook- 
ering is invariably followed on the spot by 
the Sutcheting. | 

Some of the noble savages in whom Mr. | 
Catlin was so strongly interested, and the 
diminution of whose numbers, by rum and 
small-pox, greatly affected him, had a custom 
not unlike this, though much more appalling 
and disgusting in its odious details. 

The women being at work in the fields, 
hoeing the Indian corn, and the noble savage 
being asleep in the shade, the chief has | 
sometimes the condescension to come forth, 
and lighten the labor by looking at it. On 
these occasions he seats himself in his own 
savage chair, and is attended by his shield- 
bearer : who holds over his head a shield of 
cowhide—in shape like an immense m 
shell—fearfullyand wonderfully, after theman- 


ner of a theatrical supernumerary. But lest 
the great man should forget his greatness in 
the contemplation of the humble works of 
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agriculture, there suddenly rushes in a poet, 
retained for the purpose, called a Praiser. 
This literary gentleman wears a leopard’s 
head over his own, and a dress of tigers’ 
tails; he has the appearance of having come 
express on his hind legs from the Zoological 
Gardens ; and he ineontinently strikes up the 

chief’s praises, plunging and tearing all the 
| while. There isa frantic wickedness in this 
brute’s manner of worrying the air, and 
gnashing out “Oh what a delightful chief he 
| is! O what a delicious quantity of blood he 
| sheds! O how majestically he laps it up! 
| O how charmingly cruel he is! O how he 
tears the flesh of his enemies and crunches 
the bones! O how like the tiger and the 

leopard and the wolf and the bear he is! 
| O, row row row row, how fond I am of 
him !”—which might tempt the Society of 
Friends to charge at a hand-gallop into the 
Swartz-Kop location and exterminate the 
whole kraal, 

When war is afoot among the noble 
savages—which is always—the chief holds a 
council to ascertain whether it is the opinion 
of his brothers and friends in general that the 
enemy shall be exterminated. On this occa- 
sion, after the performance of an Umsebeuza, 
or war song,—which is exactly like all the 
other songs—the chief makes a speech to his 
brothers and friends, arranged in single file. 
No particular order is observed during the 
delivery of this address, but every gentleman 
who finds himself excited by the subject, 
instead of crying “ Hear, hear!” as is the 
custom with us, darts from the rank and 
tramples out the life, or crushes the skull, or 
mashes the face, or scoops out the eyes, or 
breaks the limbs, or performs a whirlwind of 
atrocities on the body, of an imaginary enemy. 
Several gentlemen becoming thus excited at 
once, and pounding away ‘without the least 
regard to the orator, that illustrious person 
is rather in the position of an orator in an 
Irish House of Commons. But, several of 
these scenes of savage life bear a strong 
generic resemblance to an Irish election, and 
I think would be extremely well received 
and understood at Cork. 

In all these ceremonies the noble savage 
holds forth to the utmost possible extent about 
himself; from which (to turn him to some 
civilised account) we may learn, I think, that 
as Egotism is one of the most offensive and 
contemptible littlenesses a civilised man can 
exhibit, so it is really incompatible with 
the interchange of ideas ; inasmuch as if we 
all talked about ourselves we should soon 
have no listeners, and must be all yelling and 
screeching at once on our own separate 
accounts: making society hideous. It is my 
opinion that if we retained in us anything 
of the noble savage, we could not get rid of it 
too soon. But the fact is clearly otherwise. 
Upon the wife and dowry question, substi- 
tuting coin for cows, we have assuredly nothing 
of the Zulu Kaffir left. The endurance of 
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despotism is one great distinguishing mark 
of a savage always. The improving world 
has quite got the better of that too. In like 
manner, Paris is a civilised city, and the 
Thédtre Frangais a highly civilised theatre ; 
and we shall never hear, and never have 
heard in these later days (of course) of the 
Praiser there. No, no, civilised poets have 
better work to do. As to Nookering Um- 
targarties, there are no pretended Umtar- 
garties in Europe, and no European Powers 
to Nooker them ; that would be mere spy- 
dom, subornation, small malice, superstition, 
and false pretence. And as to private Umtar- 
— are we not in the year eighteen hun- 

red and fifty-three, with spirits rapping at 
our doors ? 

To conclude as I began. My position is, 
that if we have anything to learn from the 
Noble Savage, it is what to avoid. His virtues 
are a fable ; his happiness is a delusion ; his 
nobility, nonsense. We have no greater justi- 
fication for being cruel to the miserable 
object, than for being cruel to a Wittiam 
SHAKSPZARE or an Isaac Newron; but he 
passes away before an immeasurably better 
and higher power than ever ran wild in amy 
earthly woods, and the world will be all the 
better when his place knows him no more. 
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Mossoorrz and Landour, situated in the 
lower range of the Himalaya mountains, 
form the favorite sanitarium of the upper 
part of India. The scenery is more beauti- 
ful than that of Simla; for Mussoorie and 
Landour command a view of Dehra Dhoon, 
which resembles (except that the Dhoon is 
per and more extensive) the _— of 

taly as seen from the ascent of the Simplon. 
The Mall of Mussoorie is crowded every 
evening with visitors; some on horseback, 
some on hill ponies, some on foot; and some in 
the janpan (something like a sedan-chair 
earried by four hill men). A gayer scene it 
would be impossible to coneeive. Every one 
knows his neighbour ; and, in passing along 
the narrow road stoppages are frequent. 
Compliments must be exchanged, and the 
news or scandal of the day gossipped about. 
Every now and then you hear a cry of 
“What ashame!” from a terrified lady ina 
janpan, while a couple of lovers gallop past on 
spirited Arabs, at full speed: sometimes a 
shriek from a nervous mamma reverberates 
through the valleys, when she beholds her 
children in the way of the heedless pair. 

Accidents sometimes oecur, A few years 
ago, alady and a gentleman were riding round 
a place called the Camel’s Back ; the road gave 
way and they fell down a precipice several 
hundred feet. The horses were killed, but 
the riders miraculously escaped with only a 
few severe bruises. On another occasion, a 
gentleman of the civil service was taking his 
evening walk, when one of his dogs ran 
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between his legs, and precipitated him. He 
was killed on the spot. 

On the Mall, every evening, was to be seen 
a native woman standing by the side of the 
road, near a large rock, watching those who 
pee by. She was well dressed, and her 

ce was concealed according to the custom of 
persons of her apparent station in life. There 
she stood, attracting general attention. She 
was a woman of slight, but graceful figure, 
and rather tall. Many persons were curious 
to know who she was, and to see her face ; 
but she took care that in this respect none 
should be gratified. Sometimes she would go 
away early ; at other times she would remain 
until it was quite dark. Some suspected— 
and I was amongst the number—that she 
was the native wife of some European officer 


who had divorced himself, and visited the | 
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pene which had prompted her pilgrimage, 
ow were we to decide it? “By going to 
the spot,” I suggested. My friend declined, 
but declared that as far as the bet was con- 
cerned, he would be perfectly satisfied with 
my word, either one way or the other— 
namely, whether I had won or lost. 

I set off upon my journey. The rock was, 
at least, three quarters of a mile distant from 
my abode. My curiosity was so much aroused 
—albeit I felt certain the woman was there— 
that I walked through the storm without 
heeding it. Every now and then I saw the 
electric fluid descend into a valley, then heard 
that strange noise which huge pieces of rock 
make when they bound from one precipice to 
another, tearing up trees, and carrying large 
stones and the earth along with them in their 
headlong career—but still my mind was 


“ Hills,’ whither the woman, to annoy, had! intent on the woman, and nothing else. 


followed him ; and there was no small amount 
of speculation—as to whose wife she could be. 
Some of the guesses, if they were seriously 
made, were extremely ungenerous, for they 
included several elderly officials who could 
not by any possibility have beer married to 
this mysterious lady. I was determined to 
know who she was; and one night, when 
most people were thronged around the band, 
I approached her, and inquired if I could be 
of any service to her. She replied, (her face 
closely covered) “Yes ; by going away.” She 
had a very sweet voice; and its sorrowful 
tones inspired me with pity, when she added, 
“Tam a poor woman; my heart is crushed ; 
do not add to my misery by remaining near 
me.” I obeyed her, after apologising for 
having intruded, Several other persons had 
attempted to extract some particulars from 
the lady, and had received the same sort of 
reply as that she had given to me. 

The rains were about to commence, and 
storms were not unfrequent. The Mall was 
less frequented ; only a few—those who cared 
little about hearing “heaven’s artillery thun- 
der in the skies,” or being pelted by hailstones 
as large as marbles—ventured out; but 
amongst that few was the native lady ; who, 
punctual as the light of day, visited that huge 
dismal-looking rock, and gazed upon the road. 

I have seen a storm on the heights of Jura 
—such a storm as Lord Byron describes. I 
have seen lightning, and heard thunder in 
Australia ; I have, off Terra del Fuego, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the coast of Java, 
kept watch in thunderstorms which have 
drowned in their roaring the human voice, 
and made every one deaf and stupified ; but 
these storms are not to be compared with a 
thunderstorm at Mussoorie or Landour. 

Iu one of these storms of thunder, light- 
ning, wind, and hail—at about five o’clock in 
the afternoon—I laid a wager with a friend 
that the native lady would be found as usual 
standing near the rock. Something secretly 
assured me that she was there at that 


moment, looking on unmoved, except by the 





Was she there ? 

Yes; there she sat, drenched to the 
skin ; but I could not pity her wet and cold 
condition, for I could see that she cared 
no more about it than I cared about my 
own. She drew her garment so closely 
over her face that the outline of her features 
was plainly discernible. It was decidedly 
handsome, but still I longed to see her eyes 
to confirm my impression. I sat beside her. 
The storm still raged, and presently the lady 
said “The heaven is speaking, Sahib.” I 
answered “Truly: but the lightning, the 
parent of that sound which I now hear, I 
cannot see.” She understood me, and gave 
me a glimpse of her eyes. They were not 
like the eyes of a native; they were of a 
blueish hue, almost grey. I said to her, in 
Hindoostanee, “You are not a native ; what 
do you do here in a native dress ?” 

“T would I were an European,” she answered 
me. “My feelings, perhaps, would be less 
acute, and I should be sitting over a bright 
fire. Oh! how loudly the heaven is speak- 
ing! Go home, Sahib, you will catch cold [> 

“Why do you not go home?” I asked. 
“ You will see no one to-day. No—not even 
your beloved. I am the only being who will 
venture out in a storm like this ; and I do so 
only for your sake.” 

“ My heart is as hard as this rock,” she 
said, flipping her finger against the granite, 
“ to all except one being—a child. Oh, how 
the heaven is speaking, Sahib ! ” 

“Do you not fear the lightning and the 
hail?” I asked her. 

“TI did once,” she replied. “I trembled 
whenever it came near; but now, what does 
it signify 3 Bidglee (lightning), come to me,” 
she cried, beckoning to a streak of fluid which 
entered the ground within a hundred yards 
of us. “ Bidglee, come here, and make & 
turquoise of my heart.” 

What pretty feet! She had kicked off her 
shoes, which were saturated and spoiled, _ 

“Go home, Sahib” (such was the refrain 
of her conversation). “ You will catch cold!” 
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By degrees I had an opportunity of seeing 
all her features, She was most beautiful, but 
had evidently passed the meridian of her 
charms. She could not have been less than 
twenty-four years of age. On the forefinger 
of her left hand she wore a ring of English 
manufacture, in which was set a red cornelian, 
whereon was engraved a crest—a stag’s 
head. 

I took her hand in mine, and said, “ Where 
did you get this?” pointing to the ring. 

She smiled and sighed, and then answered, 
“ Jee, (sir) it belonged to an Ameer (a great 
man).” 

“ Where is he?” 

“ Never mind.” 

“ Do you expect to see him soon ?” 

“ No—never.” 

“Ts he old ?” 

“No. Not older than yourself. How the 
heaven is speaking ! ” 

“ Let me see you to your home.” 

“No. I will go alone.” 

“ When do you intend to go?” 

“ ‘When you have left me.” 

“You are very unkind thus to repulse my 
civility.” 

“It may be so. But my heart’s blood is 
eurdled.” 

I bade her farewell; and through the 
storm, which still raged, I went home and 
won my wager, 

I could not rest that night. The beantiful 
face of the native woman haunted me. In 
vain I tried to sleep, and at last I arose from 
my bed, and joined a card-party, in the 
hope that the excitement of gambling would 
banish her from my brain. But to no purpose. 
I knew not what I was playing, and ere long 
I left off in disgust. 

Almost every one who visits the Hills keeps 
a servant called a tindal. His duty is to look 
after the men who carry your janpan, to go 
errands, to keep up the fire, and to accompany 
you with a lantern when you go out after dark. 
These tindals, like the couriers onthe Continent, 
are a peculiar race ; and, generally speaking, 
are a very sharp, active, and courageous 
people. I summoned my tindal, and inter- 
rogated him about the native lady who had 
caused so much sensation in Mussoorie. The 
only information he could afford me was that 
she had come from a village near Hurdwar ; 
that she was rich, possessed of the most costly 
jewels, kept a number of servants, moved 
about in great state on the plains, and for 
all he knew, she might be the wife or slave 
of some Rajah. 

Could she, I wondered, be the famous 
Ranee Chunda, the mother of Dulleep Singh, 
and the wife of Runjeet ? The woman who, 
disguised as a soldier, had esca from the 
fort. of Chunar, where she had been impri- 
soned for disturbing, by her plots, the imagi- 
nation of Sir Frederick Currie, when he was 
Resident at Lahore? The woman I had seen 
and spoken to, “answered to the description” 
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of the Ranee, in every respect, excepting the 
eyes. Dulleep Singh was living at Mussoorie, 
and he not unfrequently rode upon the Mall. 
Ranee Chunda had a satirical tongue, and 
a ww’ sweet-toned, but shrill voice ; 
and she had remarkably beautiful feet : 
and so had this woman. Ranee Chunda had 
courage which was superhuman ; so had this 
woman, Ranee Chunda had a child—an 
. child: so had this woman. 

asked the tindal where the lady lived. 
He replied that she occupied a small house 
near the bazaar, not very far from my own 
abode. “She is in great grief,” the tindal 
yawned, “about something or other.” 

“Endeavour to find out the cause of 
her misfortunes,” said I, “and you shall be * 
rewarded according to your success.” 

Next day the tindal reported to me that 
I was not the only sahib who was deeply 
interested in the native lady’s affairs ; that 
many wished to make her acquaintance, and 
had sent their tindals to talk to her; but 
that she had firmly and laconically dismissed 
them all, just as she had dismissed him, 
“Tell your master that the sufferings of an 
object of pity, such as I am, ought not to be 
aggravated by the insulting persecution of 
gay and light-hearted men.” 

The day after the storm brought forth the 
loveliest afternoon that can be imagined. The 
sun shone out brightly, the clouds were lifted 
from the Dhoon, and the vast panorama 
resembled what we read of in some fairy tale. 
All Mussoorie and Landour turned out. The 
Mall was so crowded, that it was difficult to 
thread one’s way through the throng. 

Was the lady at the rock ?—Yes; there 
she stood as usual, watching those who 
passed. The Maharajah with his suite ap- 
peared. I was convinced that the woman 
was the Maharajah’s mother; but I did not 
breathe my suspicions, lest I might cause 
her to be arrested. When it became dusk, 
and the visitors were —- their depar- 
ture, I again approached the lady, and made 
my “salaam,” in that respectful phrase 
which is always adopted when addressing 
a native woman of rank. She at once 
recognised me as the person who had spoken 
to her during the storm on the previous 
afternoon, for she alluded to its fury, and 
said she had taken a wrong road, had lost 
her way, after I had left her, and did not 
reach home till nearly midnight. She 
concluded her little speech with a hope that 
I had been more fortunate. 

“You should have allowed me to escort 
you,” said I, “I would have helped to carry 
your load of sorrow.” 

She looked at me, and suddenly and ab- 
ruptly said: “Your name is Longford.” 

“ You are right,” said I. 

“ About three or four years ago, you stayed 
for several days with a friend in a tent near 
Deobund ? You were on your way to these 
mountains ? ” 
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“ I did.” 

“You had a little dog with you, and you) 
lost it at Deobund ?” 

“T did lose my dog, and made a great noise 
about it. But how do you know all this?” 

She smiled and sighed. 

I was bewildered. My belief that she was 
the Ranee Chunda was almost confirmed. 
It was close to the encampment of the Ranee, 
when she was on her way to Chunar, that my 
dog was lost, and my servants and the officers 
of police declared that it must have been some 
of the Ranee’s people who had stolen the 
favourite. 

“The dog is still alive,” said the lady; “and 
if you will come to-morrow, at twelve o’clock, 
to my house, you shall see him ; but you will 
promise not to take him from me ?}” 

“Of course, I will not take him from you. 
But let me see him to-night, and tell me how 
he came into yaur possession. I will see you 
to your home,” 

“No, Sahib ; be patient. I will tell you all 
to-morrow ; and when you have heard my 
story you will perhaps do me a kindness. It 
is in your power to assist me. Tell me where 
you live, and I will send my brother to you 
at eleven o'clock. He will eonduct you to 
my house. Salaam, Sahib.” 
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I returned her salaam, and left her. 

I did not go to bed till two o’clock the next 
morning ; and, when my tindal aroused me at 
eleven, and informed me that a young man 


wished to see me, I was disposed to believe 
that my engagement at twelve had been made 
in my dreams. 

I ordered the young man to. be admitted. 
He came to my bed-side, and said im a con- 
fidential tone of voice: “The lady has sent 
me to wait your commands.” I got up, made 
a a toilet, drank a cup. of very hot tea, 
and followed the young man, who led me to 
the little house near the theatre, at the top 
of the Bazaar. I entered the abode, and 
found the lady sitting, native fashion, on a 
carpet on which was strewed marigold and 
rose leaves. Her silver kuleean (small hookah) 
was beside her; and, sure enough, there was 
my long lost terrier, Duke, looking as sleek, 
fat, lazy, and useless as a native lady’s dog 
could be. After expressing my thanks to the 
lady for her condescension in granting me the 
interview, I spoke to my former favourite, 
Duke, but he only stretched himself, and 
yawned in reply. 

“And you have still that ring with the 
blue stone in it,” said the lady, taking my 
hand and smiling while she looked at the 
ring. “I remember observing this when I saw 
you asleep, one morning, on.a couch in the 
tent at Deobund. Had [I noticed it when you 
addressed me during the storm, I would not 
have spoken so rudely to you.” 

“T donot remember having seen you pre- 
vious to the other evening,” said I, “and if I 
had, I should never have forgotten it.” 

“Where have we met?” I repeated. 
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“Where I had opportunities of seeing you 
but where you subi nat see me.” he 

There was an old serving woman, whom 
she called mother, attending upon her, and 
the young man whom she called brother, 
a soldier-like looking youth, was still standing, 
in the room to which he had conducted me. 
The lady desired them both to withdraw, and 
then begged me to bring the mora (or stool), 
upon which I was sitting, close to her side. 
I obeyed her. She placed her finely-formed 
head in the palms of her hands, and gave 
vent to a violent flood of tears. I sutffened 
her to weep without interruption. Grief 
appeared to relieve her, rather than to in- 
crease her pain. At length she dried her 
eyes, and said :— 

“ My father was a Moolvee (Mahommedan 
law officer), attached to the Sudder Court, in 
Agra. I am his only daughter. He was 
absent from home all day. Why should he 
not be? He was paid for it; he ate. the 
Company’s salt. Well, when I was about 
fifteen years of age I was enticed away from 
my home by the Kotwall (native police 
officer), He sent an old woman, who had 
silver on her tongue, and gold in her hand. 
She told me long stories about love ; and pro- 
mised me, that if I left my home I should 
marry the Kotwall’s son, who was young and 
handsome. I was but a. child and very foolish. 
The servants who had charge of me were all 
bribed heavily. One received three hundred 
rupees, another two hundred, a third one 
hundred. These people encouraged me in the 
idea that to marry the Kotwall’s son would 
be the most: prudent thing in the world; and, 
one day, when my father had gone to the 
Court, at about ten o'clock, I eloped with 
the old woman whom the Kotwall had sent 
to talk me over. 

“We travelled all day, in a dylee (native 
carriage), guarded by two sowars. I asked 
the old woman several times where she 
was taking me, but her only reply was, 
‘Set your heart at rest, child, and eat 
some sweetmeats.’ The pawn which she 
gave me must have been drugged, for 
shortly after eating it I fell asleep. How 
long I slept I cannot say, but when I awoke 
I found myself in the house of a Sahib. 
The old. woman was there also. I became 
alarmed, but my fears. were quieted. by 
the old woman’s tongue. She told me I 
was close to Agra; but the truth was, I was 
one hundred koss (two hundred miles) dis- 
tant. Nauteh girls were sent for, and they. 
danced before me. I had this hookah.given 
to me, and these bangles. A boy, very 
handsomely dressed, waited upon me, and 
brought my food. Parrots, minahs, and 
doves were purchased for me to play with. 
Whatever my childish fancy dictated the old 
woman instantly. procured. 

“I was so constantly amused I had no 
time or inclination to think of my home: 
My father was a bad tempered man, and 
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I was only too glad to be out of hearing of 
the quarrels in which he constantly engaged 
with his servants and dependauts. ne 
evening the old woman said to me, ‘ Baba 
(child), order a Nautch this evening, and 
let me, in your name, invite the Sahib to 
witness it” I had never seen an English- 
man—an European—except at a distance. 
The idea of being in a room with one 
inspired me with terror. I had been taught 
to despise the Kafir, whom my father said 
he was compelled to serve. I objected; but 
the old woman’s eloquence again prevailed. 
The night came; I was seated on my 

fureesh (carpet) justas I am now, and dressed 
in clothes of the gayest description. I was 
like a little queen, and felt as proud as was 
Noor Jehan. I was then very handsome. 
If I had not been, much trouble would 
have been spared: and my flesh was firm 
—not as it is now. At about ten o’clock 
the Sahib made his appearance. When he 
came into the room I was ready to faint 
with alarm, and, turning my head away, I 
clung to the old woman and trembled from 
head to foot. ‘Dhwro mut, (do not fear), said 
the Sahib; and then he reproved, but in a 

entle voice, the Nautch girls who were 

ughing loudly at me. The old woman, too, 
bade me banish my fears. After a while, I 
ventured to steal a look at the Sahib ; and 
again averted my face, and clung to the old 
woman. The Sahib, after remaining a brief 
while, during which he praised my beauty, 
retired, and I was once more happy. ‘There,’ 
said the old woman, when he was gone ; ‘ you 
see the Sahib is not a wild beast out of the 
jungles, but as gentle as one of your own 
doves,’ 

“On the following day I heard the Sahib talk- 
ing in the next room; I peeped through the 
keyhole of the door, and saw him seated at a 
table. The nazir (head clerk) was standing 
beside him, reading. There was a man in 
chains surrounded by burkanddzes (guards) at 
the other end of the room, and a woman was 
there giving her evidence. The Court-house 
was undergoing some repairs, and the Sahib 
was carrying on his magisterial duties in his 
dining-room. The man in chains began to 
speak, and deny his guilt. The Sahib called 
out ‘Choop / (Silence !)’ in a voice so loud 
that I involuntarily started back and shud- 
dered. The prisoner again addressed the Sahib, 
and one of the burkanddzes dealt him a severe 
blow on the head, accompanied by the words, 
‘Suer! Chor! (Pig! Thief!)’ The case 
was deferred until the following day, and the 
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“Tn this way I spent a fortnight ; and, at 
the end of that time, I ventured to talk to the 
Sahib as though I were his equal. It afforded 
me great amusement to watch the ad- 
ministration of justice through the keyhole; 
and, young as I was, I imbibed a desire to 
have a share in the arbitrary power which 
was daily exercised. 

“One day, when the Sahib came into my 
room, I began to talk to him: about a case of 
which he had just disposed. He laughed, and 
listened to my views with great patience. I 
told him that the evidence upon which the 

risoner had been convicted was false from 

eginning to end. He promised me that he 
would reverse the sentence of imprisonment ; 
and, in the eestacy of my joy at finding that I 
really had some power, I was intoxicated and 
unconscious of what I was doing. I suffered 
the Sahib’s lips to touch mine. No sooner 
had I done so than I felt a degraded outcast, 
and I cried more bitterly than I have words 
to describe. The Sahib consoled me and said 
that his God and his Prophet should be mine ; 
and that in this world and the next our 
destinies should be the same. 

“ From that day I was a wife unto him. 
I ruled his household, and I shared his 
ae and his sorrows. He was in debt ; 

t, by reducing his expenses, I soon freed 
him ; for his pay was fifteen hundred rupees 
a month. I suffered no one to rob him, and 
caused the old woman, who was a great thief 
and cheat, to be turned away, I loved him 
with all my soul. I would rather have begged 
with him than have shared the throne 
of Ackbar Shah. When he was tired, I 
lulled him to sleep: when-he was ill, I nursed 
him: when he was angry, I soon restored 
him to good-humour; and, when I saw him 
about. to be deceived by his subordinates, I 
put him on his guard. That he loved me I 
never had any reason to doubt. He gave me 
his confidence, and I never abused his trust. 

“Who was the man?” I inquired; for I 
was in doubt, although I suspected. 

“Be patient, Sahib,” she replied, and 
then resumed. “ At the end. of two years I 
became a mother.” 

Here she gave vent to another flood of 
tears. 

“The Sahib was pleased. The child seemed 
to bind us more closely together. I loved 
the child; I believe it was because it bore 
such a strong likeness to its father. When 
the Sahib was away from me, on duty in the 
district, he seemed still by my side, when I 
looked at the boy ; who was as white as you 


court closed at about. four o’clock in the} are. 


afternoon, when the Sahib again paid mea 
Visit. 

“T was now afraid to show my fears, lest 
the Sahib should order me to be killed ; and 
I therefore put on a cheerful countenance, 
while my heart was quivering in my breast. 
The Sahib spoke to me very kindly, and I 
began to dread him less. 


“Ts the child dead ?” I asked. 

“Be patient, Sahib. When you passed 
through Deobund, and stayed in the tent with 
your friend, my child was two years old. I 
was the mistress of that encampment at 
Deobund, and the wine you drank was given 
out with this hand.” 

“ How little do men know of cach other!” 
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I exclaimed, “ cven those who are the most 
intimate! I had not the least idea there 
was a lady in the camp, I assure you.” 

“How angry with you was I,” said she, 
“for keeping the Sahib up so late, You 
talked together the whole night long. There- 
fore I had no remorse when I took your dog. 
Well, as you are aware, soon after that, the 
Sahib was seized with fever, from which he 
recovered ; but he was so shattered by the 
attack that he was compelled to visit Europe, 
where you know ”—she paused. 

A native woman will never, if she can avoid 
it, speak of the death of a person whom she 
has loved. I was aware of this, and bowed 
my head, touching my forehead with both 
hands. The father of her child had died on 
his passage to England. 

“ Before he left me,” she continued, “he gave 
me all that he possessed—his house and furni- 
ture, his horses, carriage, plate ; his shares in 
the bank, his watch, his dressing case, his rings 
—everything was given to me, and I own all 
to this hour. When I heard the sad news I 
was heartbroken. Had it not been for the 
child I would have starved myself to death ; | 
as it was I took to opium, and smoking bhung | 
(hemp). While I was in this state, my Sahib’s 
brother —the Captain Sahib—came, and took 
away the boy; not by violence. I gave it to 
him. What was the child to me, then? I 
did not care. But the old woman whom you 
heard me call my mother, who now attends 


me, gradually weaned me from the despera- 
tion in which I was indulging; and, by de- 


grees, my senses returned to me. I then 
began to ask about my child, and a longing 
to see him came over me. At first they 
told me he was dead ; but, when they found 
I was resolved to destroy myself by intem- 
perance, they told me the truth—that the 
child was living, and at school in these 
hills, I have come hither to be near my 
child. I see him almost every day, but 
it is at a distance. Sometimes he passes 
close to where I stand, and I long to spring 
upon him and to hug him to my breast 
whereon, in infancy, his head reposed. I pray 
that I could speak to him, give him a kiss, 
and bless him ; but he is never alone. He is 
always playing with, or talking to, the other 
little boys at the same school. It seems hard 
that he should be so joyous, while his own 
mother is so wretched. Of what use to me 
is the property I have, when I cannot touch 
or be recognised by my own flesh and blood ? 
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You know the master of the schoul ?” 
“Vo? 
“Could you not ask him to allow my child 





to visit you? And then I could see him once 
more and speak to him. You were a friend 
of his father, and the request would not 
seem strange.” 
I felt myself placed in a very awkward 
ition, and would make no promise ; but 





told the woman I would consider the 
matter, and let her know on the following day, 
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provided she would stay at home, and not visit 
that rock upon the road any more. She 
strove hard to extract from me a pledge that I 
would yield to her request ; but, difficult as it 
was to deny her anything—she was still so 
beautiful and so interesting—I would not 
commit myself, and held to what I had in the 
first instance stated. 


I paid a visit to the school at which my 
friend’s child had been placed, by his uncle, 
a captain in the East India Company’s 
service. I saw some thirty scholars, of all 
colours, on the play-ground; but I soon 
recognized the boy whom I was so curious to 
see. He was indeed very like his father, not 
only in face and figure, but in manner, gait, 
and bearing. I called to the little fellow, and 
he came and took my hand with a frankness 
which charmed me. The schoolmaster told 
me that the boy was very clever, and that, 
although only six years old, there were but few 
of his playmates whom he did not excel. “ His 
father was an old friend ‘of mine,” I said. 
“Indeed, our acquaintance began when we 
were not older than this child. Would you 
have any objection to allow the boy to spend 
a day with me ?” 

“T promised his uncle,” was the school- 
master’s reply, “that he should not go out, 
and that I would watch him closely ; but, of 
course, he will be quite safe with you. An 
day that you please to send for him, he sh 
be ready.” 

“Does he know anything of his mother?” 
I inquired. 

“Nothing,” said the schoolmaster. “He 
was very young when he came to me, I have 
no idea, who, or what, or where the mother 
is, for his uncle did not enter into the particus 
lars of his parentage. The mother must have 
been very fair, if she were a native ; the boy 
is so very slightly touched with the tar- 
brush.” 

I went home, and sent for the mother. 
She came; and I entreated her to forego 
her request, for the child’s sake. I re- 
presented to her that it might unsettle 
him and cause him to be discontented, I 
assured her that he was now as happy and 
as well taken care of as any mother could 
desire her offspring to be. On hearing this, 
the poor woman became frantic. She knelt 
at my feet, and supplicated me to listen te 
her entreaty—a sight of her child, a few words 
with him, and a kiss from his lips. She said 
she did not wish him to know that she 
was his mother; that if I would have him 
brought into my house, she would dress in the 
garb of a servant woman, or syce’s (groom’s) 
wife, and talk to the boy without his being 
aware that she was the person who h 
brought him into the world. 

“ And you will not play me false ?” said I, 
moved by her tears. “ You will not, when 
you have once got hold of the boy, decline 
to relinquish that hold, and defy his friends 
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—as mothers have done—to take him 
from you, except by an order of Court? 
Remember, Dooneea,” (that was her name) 
“that Iam running a great risk ; and am, 
moreover, deceiving the schoolmaster, and 
behaving badly to the boy’s uncle, by allow- 
ing myself to be swayed by your tears and 
my own feelings. Consider what disgrace 
you will bring upon me, if you fail to keep 
your word in this matter.” She bound her- 
self by an oath that she would do all I 
required, if I would only give her the longed- 
for interview. 

“To-morrow, at twelve,” said I, “ you 
may come here. At that hour, in this room, 
the child shall be with me. Come in the 
dress of a poor woman, and bring an infant 
with you. Let your excuse be that you have 
come to complain of the ill-treatment you 
have received from your husband, who is in 
my service. This will give me an opportunity 
of bidding you remain until justice be dons, 
and meanwhile you will see the boy ; and 
when I go out of the room, which will be only 
for a short time, you can talk to him, Do you 
know your part, Dooneea ?” 

“Yes, Sahib.” 

“To-morrow at twelve. Salaam, Dooneea!” 

“Salaam, Sahib.” She went away with a 
cheerful countenance. 

There are no such actors in the world as 
the people of Hindostan. The boy came to 
me a little before twelve, and was reading to 
me, when Dooneea, with a child in her arms, 


and dressed in the shabbiest oppersl rushed 


into the room, and commenced an harangue. 
She said she had been beaten unmercifully by 
her husband, for no cause whatever ; that he 
had broken one of her fingers, and had at- 
tempted to stab her; but she had saved her 
life by flight. All this she accompanied with 
gesticulations and tears, according to the cus- 
tom of complainants in the East. I feigned to 
be very angry with the husband, and hastily 
left the room, as if to make inquiry and to 
send for him. 

I ran round to an outer door, and peeped 
in upon Dooneea and her boy. She was 
repeating the same tale to the child, and 
the child was imploring her not to ery, It 
was a strange scene. The tears she was now 
shedding were not mock tears. The boy asked 
her how her husband came to beat her? She 
began thus: “I was sitting near the fire talk- 
ing to my eldest boy, and had my arm round 
his waist—there, just as I put my arm round 
your waist—and I said to the boy, ‘It is get- 
ting very Jate and you must go to sleep,’ and 
I pulled him to my breast—like this—and 
gave him a kiss on his forehead, then on his 
eyes—there—just as gently as that, yes, just 
like that. Well, the boy began to cry—” 

“Why did he cry? Because you told him 
to go to bed?” 

“ Yes,” said Dooneea ; “ but his father came 
in, and thought I was teazing the child, He 
abused me, and then he beat me.” 
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The woman gazed at her child; and, havin 
a good excuse for weeping in her allegec 
wrongs, she did not scruple to avail herself 
of it. From behind the screen which con- 
cealed me from her sight, and that of the boy, 
I, too, shed tears of pity. 

I returned to the room, and said, “ Doo- 
neea, since you are afraid of your life, do not 
leave this house until I tell you to do so ; but 
give your infant to the sweeper’s wife to take 
care of. I do not like young children in my 
house.” 

How thankful she was! She placed her 
head upon my feet, and cracked her knuckles 
over my knees, 

Charles Lamb says that the children of the. 
a are adults from infancy, The same may 
ye said of the children of the rich in India. 
Dooneea’s little boy discussed the conduct of 
the cruel husband, and sympathised with the 
ill-used wife, as though he had been called 
upon to adjudicate the affair in a Court of 
Justice. He even went so far as to say, 
“ What a wicked man to beat such a dear- 
looking woman!” and he gave Dooneea the 
rupee which I had given to him on the 
day previous when I saw him at the school. 
With what delight did Dooneea tie up that 
piece of coin, from the child’s hand, in the 
corner of her garment! It seemed far more 
precious to her than all the jewels which his 
dead father had presented to her in days 
gone by. It was a gift from her own 
child, who was living but, to her, dead, 
Dooneea spoke Persian—a language the boy 
did not understand. His father had taught 
Dooneea that language in order that their 
servants might not know the tenor of their 
discourse. In that language Dooneea now 
spoke to me, in the boy’s presence. 

“ Ts he not very like his father ?” she said. 

“ Very,” I replied. 

Will he be as clever ?” 

“He is too young for any one to judge of 
that.” 

“But he will be as generous,” (she pointed 
to the coin) “and he will be as tall, as good- 
— as passionate, as gentle, and as 
kind.” 


The boy’s boots were muddy. Dooneea 
observed this, and with her own little hands 
cleaned them ; and smiling, she asked him 
for a present, in that tone and manner which 
the poorest menial in Hindostan adopts when 
addressing the most haughty superior. 

The boy blushed, and looked at me. 

“ Have you nothing to give her?” said I. 

“ Nothing,” said he; “I gave her my 
rupee.” 

“ Give her that pretty blue ribbon which is 
round your neck, and I will give you one like 
it,” said I. 

He took the ribbon from his neck and gave 
it to Dooneea. 

Dooneea twisted the ribbon in her hair, 
and began to weep afresh. 

“Do not ery, you silly woman,” said I; “I 
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will see that your husband does not beat you 
ain.” 

She understood me, and dried her tears, 

Dooneea in spoke to me in Persian. 
“Sahib,” said she, “they do not wash the 
children properly at that school. Order me 
to do this.” 

“Charley, why did you come to me in this 
state, with your neck unwashed?” I asked 
the boy. 

“We only wash in warm water once a 
week; on Saturdays,” he replied. “This is 
Thursday.” 

“But I cannot allow you to dine with me 
in this state,” said I,in Hindoostanee. “ You 
must be well washed, my boy. Dooneea, 
give the child a bath.” 

With reluctant steps, the child followed 
his mother to my bathing-room. I peeped 
through the purdah ; for I began to fear that 
I should have some trouble in parting the 
mother from her child, and half repented that 
I had ever brought them together. While 
Dooneea was brushing the child’s hair, she 
said, “ Zoomara mama kahanhai ?—Where is 
your mother ?” 

The boy answered, “I do not know.” 

I began to cough, to inform Dooneea that 
I was within hearing, and that I objected 
to that strain of examination. She ceased 
immediately. 

I had an engagement to ride with a lady 
on the Mall. My horse was brought to the 
door ; but I was afraid to leave Dooneea alone 
with the boy, notwithstanding her solemn 

romise that she would not run off with him. 
et I did not like to hurry that eternal 
separation on earth which, for the boy’s sake, 
I was determined their separation should be. 

I walked up and down myverandah for some 
time, meditating how I eould partthem. At 
last it occurred to me that I would send the boy 
away to his school by stratagem, and trust to 
chance how I might best explain to Dooneea 
that he would not return. I ordered a syce 
(groom) to saddle a little pony that I pos- 
sessed, and told Dooneea that I wished the 
boy to take a ride with me, and that while 
we were absent, she ought to take some food. 
It stung me to the soul to witness how in- 
nocent she was of my intentions; for she 
‘seemed pleased that I should show her child 
so much attention as to be seen in public 
with him. 

As soon as we were out of sight of my 
house, I took the road for Landour, delivered 
the boy over to his schoolmaster, told my 
groom to keep the pony out till after dark, 
cantered to the Mall, kept my engagement, 
and returned to my home at about half-past 
seven o'clock, There was Dooneea waiting 
for us in the verandah. 

“Where is the boy?” she inquired, on 
finding me return alone. 

' IT gave her no reply ; but dismounted and 
approached her. anes hold of her wrists, 
I said, in the gentlest voice, “Dooneea, I 
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have fulfilled my promise. You have seen 
our child, you have spoken to him, you 
ave kissed him. Enough. He has now 
gone back to school. You must not see him 
again, if you really love him.” 

She trembled in my grasp, looked piteously 
in my face, d several times for breath, 
as though ae’ onged to speak, and swooned 
at my feet. I lifted her, carried her into the 
house, and laid her upon my bed; then sent 
for her servants, and ber a doctor, who lived 
near my bungalow. The doctor came. While 
he felt her pulse, and placed his hand over 
her heart, I briefly explained to him what had 
taken place. He still kept his finger on the 
vein, and gazed on Dooneea’s beautiful face, 
Blood began to trickle from her nostrils, and 
from her ears, staining the bed linen and the 
squalid garments in which she had attired 
herself. In a few minutes the doctor released 
his hold of her wrist. “Poor thing!” he 
ejaculated. “Her troubles are over! She is 
at rest ! 

. ‘Never more on her 
Shall sorrow light, or shame !’ 


She was dead. 
> * * * 

The old woman whom Dooneea called 
“mother,” and the soldier-like looking youth 
whom she called “brother,” decamped with 
her jewels and movables, including my dog, 
Duke; but the house near Hurdwar, and 
the bank shares—property to the value of 
about four thousand pounds — remain in- 
vested in the names of trustees for the benefit 
of the boy ; who will, I trust, make good use 
of his little fortune, when he becomes of age. 


A BOWL OF PUNCH. 


I was sitting the other day in the dim 
twilight of the Cock Tavern, in Fleet. Street, 
(a kind of chequered shade not to be found 
elsewhere ; part sunshine—part mirror—part 
gas—and part, no light whatever,) when I 
was thrown into a train of reflection not 
unlike the chequered light in which I was 
seated ; for my thoughts were, in some 
measure, prospective and retrospective—half 
sunshine, and half melancholy ; with a dust 
of other-day world curiosity mixed with the 
certainty of this-day world material. I had 
been thrown into this train of feeling at 
missing on their accustomed shelf a row of 
punch-bowls, many, if not all of which, when I 
was less careful of my constitution than I am 
now, I had helped to empty in the old super- 
naculum or volunteer style. Those, on which 
China’s gayest art had dyed the azure flowers 
“that blow,” were, I found, crowded in a 
corner, one within the other, as if no longer 
asked for; and over that blue and white 
bowl—real Chelsea, wrought with noble envy 
of Dresden, and more to my liking than any 
Dresden manufacturer’s, because it smack 
of Smollett and Chelsea—I observed a cobweb 
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of at least last year, symbolical — what 
more so !—that the bowl was no longer of 
any use, that punch was no longer drank; in 
short, that people, young and old, were much 
in my own condition—no longer what they 
were. 

In this state of thoughtful uncertainty, the 
bowls bringing old faces—now, no longer old 
—once more into my memory, and my 
thoughts still partaking of the chequered 
shade in which I was sitting, I called the 
head waiter William to my aid: for, like the 
little hero in the Rejected Addresses, “I 
always talk to Will.” 

“ William,” I said, “ why are the bowls put 
out of sight? Why, more than all, is that 
old blue and white Chelsea friend, from which 
the Commodore and myself, with Joe Keppel 
and Harry Eaton, and some more merry 
fellows used to drink, going fresh into five 
shillings’ worth in the morning; why does 
that bloated spider monopolise its noble 
circle, throwing its ‘filmy web over its top in 
place of the delicious steam from old Jamaica 
usquebaugh, or right Geneva, or Nantz, or 
Hollands ; Geneva was the drink the Com- 
modore loved best, though I cannot say that 
I—” To what extent of rambling I should 
have run I can hardly imagine, for William 
was listening attentively, with a smile playing 
on his lips, overcoming for a time at least two 
twinges of the gout. “Why, sir” (“ Coming, 
sir,” “Pay in nine”), “why are pawnbrokers’ 


windows crowded with silver punch-ladles }” 
And, with this appropriate problem to solve, 
he left me for a time; returning, however, as 
soon as there was another cessation of 


demands to pay. Yes, I say, why are 
pawnbrokers the principal, almost sole, 
proprietors of punch-ladles—look at ae 
window, how they strew the frontage wit. 

masonic badges—punch and masonry are 
both out of fashion! But how do you 
account for this? no one calls for even a 
half-crown bowl—or a sneaker now. “ Why, 
sir” —(I observe that William generally 
begins any particular communication in 
this manner)—* Why, sir, it is not as it 
used to be when I first came here, when 
you, and the Commodore, and Harry Eaton, 
and the squire from ford, and the Romford 
gentleman, and the captain of the Somerset 
House militia, and the major of the Light 
Horse volunteers—Herries’ as was, and the 
gentleman as was on the Chronicle —Mr. 
Perry’s friend—he who knew the old Duke 
of Norfolk so well (laying particular emphasis 
on the so), and the partner from Hoare’s 
house over the way. rd! and how many 
more I could name. Those were the days of 
punch and loyalty. Punch went out of fashion 
with the war. You must have another war 
to get punch into demand again. I am certain 
you would be confounded at hearing how 
much was drank on ‘the tenth of April,’ 
and that wasn’t a war neither—but it proves 
my point. Louis Napoleon is the man, sir, to 
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take those bowls from off their shelf, and to 
lessen the number of ladles in the windows ot 
pawnbrokers ;” and with this concludin 
remark, pronounced in a kind of confidenti 
whisper, William left me to pursue his busi- 
ness—both of us evidently wishing (for the 
sake of punch alone) that Louis Napoleon 
would come over. 

I sat still brooding upon punch and the 
land commemorated by Waller :— 


The happy country where huge lemons grow. 


“ ‘Who’s for poonsh ?” I found myself saying, 
mimicking Garrick’s favourite mode of imi- 
tating Johnson—squeezing a lemon into a 
punch-bowl with uncouth gesticulations, and 
looking round the company for eager appli- 
cants. “Then it oecurred to me, does any young 
midshipman “ wet his commission” now; 
that is, — Admiralty writing in a bowl of 
punch. hat are our young militia-men 
about—your Sherwood Foresters to wit. 
Surely a bowl of punch would do them no 
harm—making their clothes fit tighter to 
their skins, and their arms (if moderately used 
fitter to wield either bayonet or sword. Woul 
Dibdin have written his sea-songs unless with 
a bowl of punch before him? Above all, 
what would old Admiral Russell aa 
he to come to life again—at this decay of 
punch ? 

This Admiral Russell was the officer who in 
the reign of William III. defeated the French 
off La Hogue; and for his services on that 
occasion was created Earl of Orford. He was 
a hearty lover of punch, and is said to have 
made the largest bowl of his favourite liquor 
that was ever made. He constructed a bowl 
or cistern in his pleasure ground at Chippen- 
ham in Cambridgeshire, and threw into it :— 
Four hogsheads of brandy; eight hogsheads 
of water; twenty-five thousand lemons ; 
twenty gallons of lime juice ; thirteen hun- 
dred weight of sugar ; five pounds of grated 
nutmeg; three hundred toasted biscuits ; 
and one pipe of dry mountain Malaga wine. | 
There’s a receipt for a new edition of | 
Mrs. Rundell or Miss Acton! In this 
lake of liquor floated a small boat, manned 
with a steady boat’s crew. These filled for 
all comers, and more than six thousand 

rsons partook of the Admiral’s mixture, 
The cistern, or bowl, was empty long before 
morning. 

I believe it would be difficult to show that 
the word punch was in use in Englan 
anterior to the Restoration, or toddy in 
existence, by such a name, anterior to the 
Hanover succession. Punch the puppet 
came over with Charles II., and the word, in 
its sense of thick and short, was soon coined 
for the nonce, Mr. Pepys recording under 
the year 1669, how mightily he was pleased 
to hear some poor people call “ their fat child 
Punch, that word being become a word of 
common use for all that is thick and short.” 
It soon got into our dictionaries—Coles, the 
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schoolmaster, defining “punch,” in 1685, as 
“a mixture of brandy, water, lemons and 
sugar.” Like many other good and ill 
mixtures, it, in all probability, came into 
England with our sailors—Fryer, in his 
Travels to the East Indies in 1672, informing 
his readers that “at Nerule (near Goa) is 
made the best arack, or nepa die Goa, with 
which the English on this coast make that 
enervating liquor called paunch (which is 
Indostan for five,) from five ingredients, as 
the physicians name this composition Dia- 
pente, or from four things Diatesseron.” It 
was the English, we see, who made and drank 
this mixture of five things on the coast of 
Goa, and our sea captains and their men were 
not long in acquiring and bringing to England 
a taste for what Fryer considered an ener- 
vating liquor. 

Of the early use of punch in the English 
navy in the reign of Charles II., there are 
some striking illustrations in the Diary of 
Henry Teonge, an “old cavalier” turned 
ship’s chaplain. The first voyage of this 
clerical worthy was on board the frigate 
“ Assistance,” fifty-six guns, then, Ist of 
June, 1675, lying in the Long Reach, at 
Blackwall, bound for Tripoli. On joining his 
ship he drank, he tells us, before going to 
bed, part of three bowls of punch—“a liquor,” 
he adds, “very strange to me.” On the 
3rd of June they hoisted sail, and made for 
the Nore. 


our seamen’s wives follow their husbands, 
and several other young women accompany 
their sweethearts, and sing ‘ Loath to Depart,’ 


in punch and brandy.” The wives still 
lingered about the vessel till they reached 
the Downs, when, as he records, “ we drink 
a health to all our friends behind us in a 
good bowl of punch.” Nor when in the 
Bay of Biscay, did they forget the women 
over their bowls. “ Here,” it is Saturday, 
“the porpoises come tumbling in great multi- 
tudes. We end the day and week with 
drinking to our wives in punch-bowls.” A 
milder liquor, perhaps, though we suspect 
punch after all, was used by the chaplain 
and the crew of the stout ship Assistance 
when “towards evening, we being bound to 
cruise westward, drink to our friends in a 
lemonade.” But punch, we imagine, or 
“good racckee,” as he calls and spells it, 
was once more resorted to when, 3rd of 
October, 1675, he had occasion to record 
that “This day I hanselled my new cassock, 
but,” (here is an admission) “had no time 
for prayers!” 

“This same flipp and punch are rare drinks,” 
exclaimsa scowrer in oneof Shadwell’s amusin 
comedies of mauners ; and so Teonge found 
them, though their use would not appear to 
have injured his constitution, for he died on 
shore, parson of Spernall in Warwickshire, in 
a green old age, reflecting frequently no doubt 
on the good entertainment he received while 


chaplain of His Majesty's frigate “ Assist- 


“ Hither,” he writes, “many of | 
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ance.” Two of these deserve a place in a 
paper on punch. At Tangier, the chaplain 
and his friend the doctor of the “ Assistance” 
are desirous to see the fort. A Captain Charles 
Daniell gratifies their Pepysian curiosity, and 
they were thus nobly entertained, “in a fayre 
room, when first of all he gave us a crust of 
excellent bread and two bottles of claret, 
then took us into his gardens, which lie 
clearly round about the fort, and shadowed 
with an arbour of vines of all sorts and of his 
own planting. Here we drank several bottles 
of wine. After this he took us into his cellar, 
where he feasted us with roast beef, cold, 
Westfalia polony pudding, parmezant ; gave 
us cucumbers, musk melons, salletts, and a 
sieve of Spanish onions as thick as my thigh ; 
stowed us with good wine, and then, loath to 
let us go, he sent one of his corporals with us 
to see us safe to our pinnace. Such a hearty 
entertainment,” says the merry - making 
chaplain, “I never saw before from a mere 
stranger ; nor never shall again till I return 
to the prince-like Captain Daniell.” This 
was on the 15th of July, 1675—a memorable 
day in Mr. Teonge’s existence; for he got 
on board “something late,” and went to his 
hammock without his usual bowl of punch, 
He soon, however, fell into his old habits, 
and the entry of the 17th concludes with: 
“in the evening (according to our wonted 
custom) we end the day with two bowls of 
punch.” Another drink which the good 
chaplain mentions as having encountered on 
a second voyage was “punch gallore ;” on 
which it is easy to put more than one merry 
interpretation. 

When punch was first put into jugs, and 
who was the first man to introduce a “jug 
of punch,” are matters of antiquarian interest 
that have sorely puzzled some of the most 
pains-taking correspondents of Notes and 
Queries ; nor have we evidence of our own 
to assist in settling such important questions, 
Bowls were in vogue when, in the middle 
of the last century, Hogarth drew his great 
punch-picture of Midnight Modern Conver- 
sation. Still earlier weré they in fashion, 
when (1701) a poet of King William the 
Third’s reign perpetrates in print the fol- 
lowing bad verses on a punch-bowl :— 


* Capacious goblet! stored with all delight, 
Sweet to the taste and pleasing to the sight ; 
Where nutmegs, lemons and the jolly toast 
Scattered like wrecks o’ th’ merry ocean float.” 


The last note that Otway is said to have com- 
posed was “a song in praise of punch ;” but 
it unfortunately has not reached us. Johnson 
in his youth loved a bowl of bishop—* a mix- 
ture,” he tells us in his Dictionary, “ of wine, 
oranges, and sugar.” Burns delighted in 
whiskey punch; and his bowl has cost its 
present generous possessor many hundreds of 
pounds to keep it filled for his own friends 
and the poet’s numerous admirers, We 
have drank 4 from it often, and hope to do 80, 
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| while it is stillin Mr. Hastie’s hands, on other 
and still greater occasions. Campbell loved 
to recite poetry over the silver punch-bowl 
presented to him by the Glasgow students, 
and we have seen the poet who wrote Ye 
Mariners of England, sitting “like a prophet 
in drink” over the grateful steam derived 
from his favourite beverage. What sort of 
duty is performed by the bowl at present is 
unknown to us. The last time we saw the 
Ettrick Shepherd’s silver punch-bowl, it was 
filled with strawberries and cream. 
when this occurred, death, as Wordsworth 
expresses, had closed the shepherd-poet’s eyes. 
It was never filled with so mild a mixture in 
the poet’s lifetime. To what base uses may 
even punch-bowls come at last ! 

We must close our paper with a fact and an 
admission. The fact is—the death, on the 5th 
July, 1776, at the age of seventy-eight, of no 
less a person than Mr. James Ashley, of 
whom it was recorded on his grave-stone, 
that “ he was the first who retailed punch in 
small quantities.’ Hang him for a rogue! 
And our admission is said in a whisper: that 
we have a sneaking preference for a jug of 
punch over a bowl of punch, We know not 
why. 


ELEUSINIA ; 


Lines suggested by the Bas-reliefs on the Portland Vase; 
the figures of whith are supposed to be illustrative of 
the Eleusinian Mysteries, 


BuveE darkness, as of deep midsummer nights, 
Rolls round this Vase before me ; and I see 
The grand, pale phantoms of an elder time 
Fixed by consummate Art for evermore, 


What naked man is this, that, fearfully, 
Beneath a pillar'd portico moves on 
Into the glimmering dusk? He, sick at heart 
With the dull shows and wranglings of this life, 
Would pass the magic Temple doors, and know 
The faces of the glad Eternal Gods; 
Would enter the majestic regions lying 
Above the Olympic peaks, and gaze far down 
The dazzling pits of Being, and the abyss 
Where suns, and moons, and stars, without an end, 
Boil upward like a storm of sparkling dust 
Upon a ceaseless wind. And he would hear 
The swift and glassy spheres, Heaven over Heaven, 
Their nine-fold crystal thunders modulate 
To perfect music and sublime consent, 
In-orbing all things with round harmony. 
Yet, pausing as in doubt and natural fear 
Of what those haunted boundaries may enclose, 
He stands upon the threshold of two worlds, 
And hears the voices calling either way, 


Oh, floating Love! white star within the dark! 
Clear herald of the morning! lead him on 
Through the long silence and the mystical night 
To where the Gods reveal themselves in flame, 
And the great secret of the world lies bare, 

Oh, beckoning Love! keep ever on thy path 
With forward wings and backward looks, that he 
May pass unfaltering the severe aspects 

That gloom about the palace-doors of Jove ; 
And, entering, may behold, and yet still live, 


But, | 
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The fountain of that elemental Life 

Which is the essence of all forms and modes, 
From the intensest star beyond the sun 

To the dejected worm: that subtle spirit 

Which from inert, cold matter, summons forth 
The green enchantments of the Spring, and all 
The richness of the harvest. Lead him on 

Past the old satyr visages, whose eyes, 

For ever upward cast, seem ever waiting 

Some revelation of the hidden sense 

Of Heaven’s marmoreal hieroglyph. And thou 
Fair shape of woman, whom the wise snake loves 
To play with (like grey Knowledge twining round 
The eternal youth of Beauty), hold him thus, 
With thy kind hand upon his arm, until 

His doubt and fear have flown, and he perceives 
The inner throbbings of Elysian dawn 

Pulse in the darkness, and the widening day 
Silently open like a golden rose. 


I turn the Vase, and see two watching shapes, 
Female and male, who steadfastly regard, 
With looks that breed a sense of quietness, 
A languid woman sitting on a heap 


| Of rugged stones, beneath a large-leaved tree, 


Close by a column; with one hand upthrown 
Across the head; the other droopingly 
Holding a drooping torch, whose flame, nigh spent, 
Falters and faints upon the verge of dusk. 

A waking sleep, with pageantries of dreams, 
Holds her in trance; and all the tide of life 
Isatanebb. Oh, melancholy eyes! 

Oh, empty eyes, from which the soul has gone 
To see the far-off countries ! still look thus 
Over the wastes of Time, that we may read 
Thy owner's history written large and fair. 


She, by long fusting and much solitude, 
And by strong aspiration, has attain’d 
To inward vision of the outward world ; 
‘Till, down the burning vistas of new sense 
Her spirit, like a taper-dazzled moth, 
Embalnis itself in brightness, and is blown 
In gusts of splendour round that central flame 
Which lights the gross mass of the Universe, 
As clouds are lit with sunrise. She has seen 
The awful sanctities of Birth and Death 
And Resurrection, and the hearts of things. 
“ Oh, Light, and Love, and Majesty, and Power, 
Whereto my soul has journeyed from afar! 
The strength of thy perfections drinks me up, 
As drops of feeble rain or feebler dew 
Are caught into the sunbeams! I am drawn 
Into the wind of thy swift orbit—swung 
Round the vast circle of created forms ; 
A conscious atom in the conscious whole ; 
A portion of the never-resting scheme.” 
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Ir the English visitor of Paris will take his 
station on the Boulevard du Temple, as near 
as possible to the Café du Géant, turn his 
back on that favourite resort of the amateurs. 
of song and coffee, and look straight over the 
way—or a little to the right—he will, pro- 
vided he make his observation somewhere 
about six o’clock in the evening, witness a 
spectacle, which he has certainly never seen in 
his own metropolis, and probably not in any 
other. 
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The objects which will 
to his gaze are a row of theatres, large and 
small, so close to each other, that the quantity 
of dramatic establishments which one would 
ordinarily assign to a tolerably large capital, 
are here packed within one of those recesses, 
which, in the language of our suburbs, 
would be called “crescents” or “ places.” 
The third lyrical theatre, an opera house 


resent = 
formed out of the failing speculation of 
the Thé&tre Historique, the ThéAtre Na- 
tional, devoted to military spectacles, the 
Gaité, famed sometimes for its faéry wonders, 
sometimes for its deep dramatic interest, the 
Funambules, where Pierrot goes through his 
unsavoury jokes, the Folies Dramatiques, 
and the Délassements Comiques, both sacred 
to a somewhat frivolous Thalia—are all in 
this region. Here great successes are achieved 
—here is collected the largest playgoing mul- 
titude in the sublunar world. Here spring 
dramas, which can only be studied by an 
actual visit to Paris; for, with the single 
exception of Paillasse which was brought out 
at the Gaité during a temporary engage- 
ment of M. Frederic Lemaitre—and which was 
transplanted to London, when that great 
artist last paid us a visit—we do not believe 
that our ever indefatigable Mr. Mitchell, the 
manager of the French plays at the St. 
James’s Theatre, London, ever culled a 
theatrical flower from the remarkable region 
to which we here refer. The tarry-at-home 
traveller of Western London may, if he 
please, visit the Frangais, and the Vaudeville, 
and the Variétés, and the Gymnase, and even 
the Palais Royal, without moving to any 
point more distant than the elegant little 
theatre in King Street, St. James’s. He may 
not, to be sure, catch the novelties just as 
they are hatched; but, if he will wait 
patiently they will all—save certain ob- 
jectionable creations which the power of the 
censor will not sanction—come in turn. But 
to see the drama of the Boulevard du Temple 
he must go to Paris—there is no road to that 
particular species of French drama and to 
the Boulevard where it flotirishes, except 
across the British Channel. 

When I was last in Paris the weather was 
intensely cold, and cold is no light matter in 
the metropolis of France. If I am not mis- 
taken there is the character of a cockney in 
some old English play, who boasts of the 
London fog as something substantial, and 
hints that there is nutriment in inhaling it. 
As the Briton is always in an anti-national 
mood when he seeks his amusements, he is 
~~ to laugh at remarks of this kind, and 
to flatter himself that his views are more 
enlarged than those of the cockney upon the 
stage. Ah! He who has passed one wintry 
week at Paris, will begin to suspect that the 
mimic cockney was not so far wrong, and 
that there is something estimable, after all, in 
the much-abused London fog. The air of Paris 
is so pure, but withal so cutting, that the cold! 
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seems to have a clear field for its operations ; 
whereas a good damp fog forms something 
like a vast wrapper; as Sancho Panza said ot 
sleep, “ Verily it covereth a man like a 
cloak.” Then, the Parisians appear to 
respect cola, just as the Turks respect dogs, 
which are allowed to thrive and luxuriate at 
Constantinople, as if no nuisance would be 
occasioned by their eccentricities: so with 
cold among the French, who take no measures 
to get rid of it. You may ruin yourself in 
purchasing baskets of wood, but these merely 
make property fires—like those around 
which gypsies sit in some Adelphi melo- 
drama ; and, though very pretty to look at— 
if you are curious enough to open your stove 
and peep in—they give out no heat whatever. 
Ugh! a terrible, sharp, pinching, biting, 
paralyzing thing is that same Parisian cold ! 

The cold weather limiting my sphere of ob- 
servation—for a long walk was a formidable 
undertaking, and gardens were places to 
be studiously shunned (I still shiver at the 
recollection of one mistaken passage across the 
gardens of the Luxembourg)—I devoted my- 
self principally to the study of the Boulevard 
du Temple. The theatres offered at any rate 
a constant refuge when the cold became 
intense. 

And here, evening after evening, did I 
observe the spectacle to which I now call 
attention. I mean the living rows of thea- 
trical audiences, in front of each of the several 
theatres of that strange Boulevard, all parallel 
to each other, and consequently at right 
angles to the coach-road. In London a 
theatrical audience, intensely awaiting and 
expecting the opening of the doors, is a rare 
sight, only to be seen at long intervals of 
time and space, except, perhaps, on the 
“ other (or Surrey),side of the water ;” but 
here is a line of hostuan, only separated from 
each other by the café attached to each ; and, 
far from rivalling each others’ attractions, 
they seem to co-operate lovingly in drawin, 
a multitude to one spot. By seven o’cloc 
post meridian every one of those theatres 
will be full ; or, at any rate, they will contain 
what is called a “ good house.” 

Well, every one knows that the French 
are fond of theatrical amusements, and there- 
fore it follows as a matter of course, that the 
theatres are filled ; but there is a peculiarity 
in the French theatrical publie which is far 
more instructive than its magnitude, and that 
is the strong sense of order that pervades it. 
Eagerness to witness a certain object might 
be supposed commensurate with recklessness 
in reaching a fitting point of view, but to 
this supposition the behaviour of English and 
French audiences is decidedly antagonistic. 
The English as a nation care comparatively 
little for the stage, but the least theatrical 
attraction, above the ordinary level, will pro~- 
duce a crush, always disagreeable, sometimes 
dangerous. No law but that of the strongest 
is recognised, and the passages of a 0 
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theatrical pit or gallery, on a night of unusual 
excitement, are filled with growls, screams, 
and execrations. To the French the pro- 
duction of a new and successful piece is a 
matter of national importance ; but you may 
take your chance during the hey-day of a 
fresh success, and the throng of which you 
form a part occasions no more personal 
inconvenience than the scanty audience of a 
theatre in an English watering-place. 

Those very lines of human beings which 
strike the spectator, when he stands—as we 
have directed—near the Café du Géant, are, 
of themselves, a result of order. Were a 
body of London amateurs similarly circum- 
stanced, every one of those lines would be 
transformed into a compact semicircle, eve 
human particle in the periphery of which 
would be under the influence of a tremendous 
centripetal force—the centre being the door 
of the house. But the French are rigid in 
their preservation of a line, not above two 
deep ; and, as each fresh couple arrives, it 
is content to take its place behind its pre- 
decessors. When the door at length opens, 
there is no rush from a large surface to a 
single point (as when a liquid runs through 
a funnel) but a procession not broader than 
the entrance itself. This procession moves 
into the edifice in as quiet and orderly a 
manner as a well-behaved school going to 
its proper place in a church. 

It is true that the French—with that love 
for barricades which has continued since 1588, 
when the good people of Paris made such a 
strong demonstration in favour of the Duke 
of Guise—have invented a system which tends 
to the material diminution of a theatrical 
crush. Such a system is carried to perfection 
at the Porte Saint Martin, where a throng is 
not only forced into a line, but is obliged 
to go to the very bottom of a dark alley, and 
then to turn back in its maintenance of the 

roper order of succession. Such a system 
o also been employed at our Italian Opera; 
and I need not remind my readers of the 
zig-zag path enclosed on each side by a deal 
fence, which used to squeeze the crowd of 
Jenny Lind’s admirers to a proper degree of 
tenuity. But it should be borne in mind 
that those barricades did not begin until the 
audience had entered the outer doors of the 
theatre ; whereas these lines on the broad 
footpath of the Boulevard are external to the 
edifice, are not influenced by any material force 
whatever, and merely anticipate the barricades 
that will be found within. There is nothing 
violent in the onan that the same spirit 
which produced the wooden barricades here, 
produces that feeling for order, which almost 
renders barricades superfluous. 

The Parisian cold, to which I alluded 
a little while ago, was not introduced as a 
mere digression—as a mere piece of subjective 
impertinence intruding upon an objective 
description. If anything could have induced 
the individuals who formed the lines on the 
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Boulevard du Temple to abandon their tra- 
ditional position, it would have been the 
cutting wind which attacked the noses and 
fingers of them all. A slight crush would, 
ae the circumstances, have been rather a 
comfort than otherwise. But no! There 
stood the gallant Frenchman, patiently en- 
during the nipping of the chilliest breeze, 
his only solace being an occasional gasp, and 
that dull clapping of the hands which is 
fondly intended to promote warmth. The 
combined winds that scattered the fleet of 
Aineas, would not have moved him to destroy 
the due proportion of the queue of which he 
formed an integral joint. 

When you have entered the theatre—for I 
assume you will cross the way and form part 
of the procession—you will not, if you mean 
to continue your observations of the peuple, 
select the most fashionable part of the house. 
Persons who occupy private boxes, balconies, 
dress-circles, grand tiers, and other recep- 
tacles of mere rank and fashion, are just 
the same all the world over. Sit in the 
humblest region save one—in what would be 
the two-shilling gallery of the Haymarket 
Theatre. You will be struck by the grim 
assembly of men in Jouses, both in your own 
gallery and the one (socially below, physi- 
cally) above you; and, if you are more than 
ordinarily reflective, you will perhaps observe 
a look of gard dissipation, that differs 
widely from the jolly aspect of our British 
amateurs. That obtuse, honest, unsophisti- 
cated vulgarity, which is met at every step in 
our London streets, is not common in Paris. 
The appearance of internal refinement seems 
more in disproportion to the external at- 
tire ; nearly every man looks a connoisseur 
able to appreciate the most conventional 
luxuries of art. The fairy who should make 
the occupier of an eightpenny (seventy-five 
centimes) gallery in the Boulevard du Temple 
throw off his blouse, and become—not a har- 
lequin, but—a marquis of the days of Louis 
the Fifteenth, would not effect a very mira- 
culous change after all. 

These same men in blouses can be as saucy 
as you please, when nothing is doing on the 
stage. They can crack rude jokes on your 
attire as you pursue your way to a vacant 
seat; they can perform all sorts of incon- 

ruities between the acts. At the ThéAtre 

yrique I saw a very well-dressed youth 
keep the audience in his vicinity in a state of 
uneasiness, by deliberately sitting on the edge 
of the gallery, in such a position that the 
slightest touch must have Losied him down 
to inevitable destruction ; now talking with 
unseeming loudness; now, by profiers of 
barley-sugar, tempting the youth who sat 
next to him to open his mouth, and then dis- 
appointing him, by substituting a not over 
clean finger ; indeed, altogether getting up a 
sort of spectacle on his own account during 
the intervals of the performance. No sooner, 
however, did the curtain rise, than he passed 
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from the gallery edge to his proper place on 
the bench ; and, placing his chin in the spot 
which was just before dangerously occupied 
as a seat, remained in an attitude of such 
profound attention, that not a single note 
of a somewhat heavy opera could escape his 
ear. The proverbial gaiety of the French 
character coexists with the most solemn vene- 
ration for art. In politics they may indeed 
evince levity, but there is no levity in a 
theatre while the performance is going on. 
The theatre is not with them, as with the 
English, a place to fool away an hour or so, 
which might as well have been devoted to all 
fours or bagatelle—(for by selecting the 
Boulevard du Temple we are placing class 
against class), but a spot dedicated to one of 
the most earnest affairs of human life. The 
solemn attention of the audience within is 
the key to the decorous behaviour of the 
audience without. A mere idle “row” in a 
theatre at Paris, would be as shocking as a 
“row” in a cathedral in England. 

Is it not strange that this excessive vene- 
ration for art on the part of the French public 
is totally unaccompanied by affection for the 
artist? The singer or actress in the hey- 
day of her vigour earns hurricanes of applause, 
and the men in dlouses, appreciating every pas- 
sage or speech, shout as though, like so many 
preux chevaliers, they would die for her merit 
sake. But, let the autumn of life set in, let the 
artist’s voice lose its freshness, and her face its 
piquant expression, the terrible word “passée” 
is at once pronounced, and the object of 
yesterday's idolatry is condemned to the tomb 
of to-day’s neglect. This or that particular 
player has “strutted and fretted his hour 
upon the stage ;” the hour has past, now let 
another fret in his place; and he is indeed 
“seen no more,” or, if seen, is hardly 
endured. 

The English public has not nearly so fine 
an appreciation of dramatic art as the French. 
The English public of the lower order will 
talk through an overture, which a man in 
a blouse will learnedly accompany with his 
hand after the time, conductor-fashion, but the 
English public has a notion that the artists, 
who have amused it for a long series of years, 
have a right to some sort of affectionate con- 
sideration. This truth of the heart is, to quote 
William Cowper :— 


“ A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew,” 


and the ruffian, who flung a funeral wreath to 
Madlle. Mars as a signal that the proper time 
for retirement had come, was, we fear, but the 
type of a general feeling. In London, a man 
who should assail a popular favourite, merely 
because his talents were on the decline, would 
be a subject of general execration, while it is 
notorious that several of our leading artists 
have owed their power of attraction to a 
reminiscence only ; and thus enjoy a popu- 
larity which is purely traditional. 

We may formalize these facts into an 
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aphorism by saying, that the French have 
a higher feeling for art, and the English for 
humanity. 


DOLLS. 


Doits are trifles. True; but are they 
such trifles as to be quite unworthy the 
notice of all except miniature-women of doll- 
loving juvenility ? There are the ssthetics of 
doll-making, and there is the mechanical 
skill to which taste gives rise ; and there are 
national and individual idiosyncracies which 
they serve to bring into play ; and there are 
curious branches of commerce to which this 
doll-nursing tendency directly contributes, 
Mr. M‘Culloch, speaking of dolls and other 
children’s toys, says, “ How frivolous soever 
these articles may appear in the estimation 
of superficial observers, their manufacture 
employs hundreds of hands, and gives bread 
to many families. The greatness of the de- 
mand for them may be inferred from the 
circumstance that a manufacturer of glass 
beads and articles of that description has 
received a single order for five hundred 
pounds’ worth of doll’s-eyes!” It has been 
since stated that the amount was not so large 
as the sum here named, but the proposition 
generally is indisputable, and we must be 
cautious how we treat trifles too triflingly. 

Aristocracy and democracy find their way 
into the doll world. There are dolls for the 
little lady, and dolls for the little peasant— 
the former made of some material requiring 
taste and tact in its production, the latter 
made of unmistakeable wood. The makers of 
delicate dolls are a different set of persons 
from those to whom wooden dolls owe their 
career in the world. Alas for the anatomy of 
the wooden doll! Her body has very little 
symmetry, and her legs and arms are little 
better than bits of lath. The maker (generally 
a poor fellow who can hardly keep life and 
soul together by his exertions for his feminine 
friends) will show you piles of bodies, arms, 
and legs, all cut out by himself or the 
members of his family. Competition has 
affected dolls as it has affected things of more 
moment. Once upon a time wooden dolls 
had noses which, if neither strictly Grecian 
nor Roman, were at any rate passable noses, 
apparently fitted for all the purposes to which 
a well-behaved doll’s nose might be supposed 
to be destined ; but now the maker has not 
time to produce a good nose: he cannot 
afford it ; he gives. it very little more pro- 
jection from the face than a baby’s nose— 
which is well known to be not only as broad 
as it is long, but generally broader. Un- 
mindful of the graces of the female form, the 
maker scruples not to turn the body of his 
doll in a lathe, thus confounding all distine- 
tion of front and back, right and left. For 
the lower-priced dolls there is only a sort of 
joint by which the legs can be attached to 
the trunk—legs which are innocent of calves, 
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insteps, and ankles ; but the better varieties, 
besides a little shapeable trimming about the 
bust, have symmetrical calves given to their 
legs. A very poor doll—a doll which has to 
work its way in humble life—has wooden 
arms as well as wooden legs; but if the doll 
occupies a higher grade in the social scale, 
the probability is that she has leather arms, 
stuffed with sawdust. The doll-maker must 
be an artist as well as a woodcutter, for he 
has to paint eyes, and eyebrows, and lips, and 
hair—unless indeed the price will enable him 
to use real hair; in this case he buys the 
leather ayms from one sub-manufacturer, and 
real hair wigs or ringlets from another. What 
is the very lowest price at which the very 
humblest doll can be bought at a toy-shop, 
most little girls could say better than we 
can; but hundreds of grosses are sold by 
the makers to the shopkeepers at a farthing 
a-piece, and we appeal to the judgment ofa 
British public whether much calf or many 
riaglets are to be expected at such a price. 
Some of our manufacturers can boast of hav- 
ing produced half a million little dolls ina 
year. The French can sell dressed dolls, 
including bonnet, so low as eightpence per 
dozen, and undressed composition dolls at 
twopence-halfpenny per dozen! 

But the more ladylike dolls have a wider 
and larger manufacturing importance ; they are 
the product of many minds and many hands. 
Like a watch, they have to derive one com- 
ponent part from one artist, one from a second, 
ene from a third; while the master-hand 
ane together all the little bits which others 


,zave made for him. Jane Tibbs’s wooden doll } 


has just passed under our notice ; let us now 
see what Miss Emily Augusta de Sweller- 
mode’s doll is made of. 

There is no stern relentless wooden body to 
this doll. It ismade of yielding and manage- 
able calico, stuffed with saw-dust, hair, or wool, 
according to its quality. The maker gives 
out the cut calico and the stuffing ; and women 
and girls are paid so much per dozen or per 
gross for sewing the former and putting in 
the latter. As the doll mounts in price, so 
does the symmetry of its figure increase: a 
more elaborate display of mathematical skill 
being visible in the cutting of the calico, and 
greater liberality in giving plumpness by the 
stuffing. The body-stuffers are not arm or 
leg-stuffers ; and thus while the former are 
at work, the latter are also doing their duty 
in the general cause, The arms and legs are 
frequently or perhaps usually made of sheeps- 
leather, stuffed with saw-dust if not with 
better material. Little girls would look sad 
to learn what a small fractional part of a penny 
a woman receives for stuffing a pair of arms. 
The head is not made of wood, or of stuffed 
calico, or of stuffed leather ; it is being made 
by another person while the body and limbs 
are rising into existence. The head may 
perchance be made of paper or pasteboard or 
papier m&ché: a very general material for 
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middle-class dolls, although Miss Emily may 
hear it called a “composition” head. The 
maker has by him a wax model for each kind 
and form of head ; from this model he makes 
a mould, and inthis mould he fashions im- 
pressions made of a kind of sugar-paper ; a 
grey, grimy, unfeminine sort of face is thus 
produced ; but when it has been delicately 
tinted in flesh-colour, and dipped into a bath 
of semi-transparent wax, its beauty becomes 
developed, and we have before us the head 
of a “composition” doll. If it be a real 
bond fide wax-doll, however, there is no such 
common material about it as papier maché ; 
but into the mould is poured molten wax 
instead of pulpy paper, and a waxen head and 
throat result. If, as is now often the case, a 
gutta-percha lady be the object in view, the 
mould is made to yield a cast in this material, 
which cast is a little humanized and beau- 
tified by subsequent external adornment. 

While the head itself is being made by this 
artist, the doll’s perruquier is not idle; he is 
at work on the beautiful ringlets, and per- 
haps eye-brows and eye-lashes ; he employs 
real human hair, and is not unworthy of the 
rank of a wig-maker. While all this is doing, 
the doll’s milliner and dressmaker is earnestly 
preparing the attire for the young lady: unless 
indeed the doll be sold in that state of semi- 
impropriety which is the wont of some dolls, 
Many dolls have knitted cotton dresses, in 
part or all over the figure, even to the bon- 
net, and it is whispered (but of course only 
whispered) that these knitted dresses are 
especially approved for their power of assum- 
ing a certain bustle-like rotundity at the 
proper part of the figure. 

e had nearly forgotten the dolls’ eyes— 
those glassy brilliants without which Miss 
Emily’s doll would be scarcely better than 
Jane Tibbs’s, They are made by the same 
persons as those who manufacture artificial 
eyes for human creatures. The commonest 
kind are merely glass beads, or little hollow 
spheres, differing according to the care after- 
wards bestowed on the painting of them. 
In respect to glass beads, properly so called, 
few persons perhaps could prepared to 
believe that we import ten thousand pounds’ 
worth annually, besides those made at home. 
There is (or was) a famous glass-bead factory 
at Murano near Venice, where they are made 
in the following way. Tubes of glass, of 
various colours, are drawn out to great length, 
in a gallery adjoining the glass-house ; in the 
same way as barometer and thermometer 
tubes are made in England. The tubes are 
cut into very small pieces of uniform length, 
on the edge of a fixed chisel ; and these small 
pieces are put in a heap into a mixture of fine 
sand and wood ashes, in which they are 
stirred about with an iron spatula, until the 
cylindrical bits assume a smooth spherical 
form. When removed from the fire, and 
cleared out in the bore, they constitute beads. 

If dolls’ eyes be cheap and common—say 
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at about sixpence per dozen pairs—they are 
made of white aaa (glass with a white 
opaque substance mixed in it), and then 
have each a little spot either of blue or o 
black imparted to them, to convert them into 
blue or black eyes ; but if the doll be a great 
lady, and if the eyes rise to the extravagant 
price of threepence or fourpence per pair, 
they are still made of white enamel, but the 
painting is much more artistic : each eye has 
an iris as well asa pupil and a cornea; and 
the brilliant black or Linsiviching blue bears 
a resemblance to nature of which the dolls’- 
eye-maker is not a little proud. 

There is much interchange between diffe- 
rent countries in respect to dolls, and even the 
elements of dolls. The very cheap French 
dolls, adverted to in a former paragraph, are 
sent to other countries in immense numbers. 
At Hamburgh dolls’ heads are made by 
thousands of dozens, in wax and in papier 
miiché, and are exported to the doll-makers of 
other lands. Large numbers of English dolls 
have home-made bodies but foreign-made 
heads ; and the better kinds of wooden dolls 
are also largely imported, from countries 
where cheap wood for carving can be more 
readily obtained than in England. Modern 
times have produced a kind of rag-doll, on 
which much care is bestowed—so much, 
indeed, that such dolls command a price vary- 
ing from five to thirty shillings. t us not 
talk of triviality after this: to create such 
value out of bits of rag is a great commercial 


achievement, even though the article pro- 
duced be nothing more than a doll. 
Unquestionably. there is a fashion in dolls 
and dolls’ dresses, as in the attire of breathi 
mortals—the Marionettes, both living an 
dead, pay visits to Vanity Fair. A year or 


two ago, Bloomer dolls were objects of 
intense admiration, and, be it remarked, ob- 
jects of some importance to the makers ; for 
whenever a new fashion, or taste, or mania 
springs up, it is sure to be commercially ad- 
vantageous to those who are in a position to 
watch the market. Since the Bloomer ex- 
citement lessened, Uncle Tom has done some- 
thing for the doll-shops ; for, although neither 
Tom, nor Legree, nor Haley, nor the Quaker, 
would look very nice in the doll form, yet 
there are Tom’s two little boys, and Eva, and 
Hliza’s child, and Topsy—they are all to be 
met with among the costlier varieties in the 
doll-maker’s store at the present time. There 
are national fashions, too, in dolls. The dolls’- 
eye makers say that, since we have had a 
blue-eyed Queen, blue-eyed dolls have had a 
more gracious reception than black—indeed 
the latter are scarcely admitted at all; whereas 
in countries in which the brilliant flashing 
dark eye is a prevailing beauty, dolls with 
blue eyes are regarded as flat, tame, and un- 
profitable. Dolls’ eyes, made in England, are 
shipped off in large quantities to Spanish 
America ; but they must be black, or they 
will not sell. ere is one Paris house 
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which prides itself almost exclusively on its 
dolls’ dresses—not the dolls themselves, but 
the perfect fashion, and taste, and propriety 
of the dumb ladies’ costume. 

If it be wrong to tempt young hearts, and 
young eyes, or young pockets, by the sight 
of beauties which are almost too costly to 
purchase, then do we fear that Madame Mon- 
tanari, two years ago, must have made. pru- 
dent mammas and gouvernantes quake a 
little. For who can forget her gorgeous 
display at the Great Exhibition: the little 
nook near the north-east corner of the tran- 
sept, where wax-dolls triumphed as ne’er 
triumphed wax-dolls before? And yet how 
brief and modest the description in the 
official catalogue! “Model wax-dolls, the 
hair being inserted into the head, eye-lashes, 
and alan and varying in size, &c.” 
Modest announcement, but brilliant realisa- 
tion. When the thermometer was at some- 
thing like ninety degrees, and crowds of ladies 
little and large were assembled in front of 
Madame’s compartment, they there saw re- 
presented the different stages of femininity, 
from babyhood to childhood, childhood to 
girlhood, girlhood to womanhood ; and boy- 
hood too—for among the doll-portraits of 
Royal children the heir to the throne was not 
forgotten. The case itself was a model 
drawing-room ; and, being filled with model 
people, attired in model costumes, the whole 
affair was a model of tempting beauty. The 
grave and reverend seigneurs who filled the 
office of jurymen at the Exhibition were 
not insensible to these attractions. They say, 
“The display of this exhibitor is the most 
remarkable and beautiful collection of toys in 
the Exhibition. It consists of a series of dolls, 
representing all ages, from infancy to.woman- 
hood, arranged in several family groups, with 
suitable and elegant model furniture. These 
dolls have the hair, eye-lashes and eye-lids 
separately inserted in the wax, and are, in 
other respects, modelled with life-like truth- 
fulness. Much skill is also evinced in the 
variety of expression which is given to these 
figures in regard of the ages and stations 
which they are intended to represent.” But 
alas, “ from the prices of these dolls, however, 
they are aan rather for the children of 
the wealthy than for general sale, since the 
prices of the undressed dolls are from ten 
shillings to five guineas each; the dressed 
dolls, which are attired with much taste, 
are much more expensive, and vary in 
price according to the richness of the ma- 
terial of which the robes are made.” There 
were within the same building figures of 
big burly men—popes and cardinals, and 
so forth—attired in gorgeous robes of gold 
and colours; but as they were stuck up there 
to serve as dummies to the gorgeous robes, 
we cannot admit them to a comparison with 
our Montanari productions. Nor can we feel 
quite satisfied with the Brussels lady, waxen 
and delicate as she appeared, who was attired 
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in a Brussels lace dress, worth some fabulous 
number of hundreds of guineas. No: our 
dolls are not made to set off the dresses ; they 
are beauties, beauteously beautiful in them- 
selves, and only attired because it is proper 
so to be in public, and because they deserve 
to be well-dressed. 

We feel that our dolls would feel them- 
selves neglected if we were to wander far 
from their little world; but the wax modelling 
of the “human face divine,” tempts us to say 
a word or two concerning anatomical models. 
Many of these are extraordinary productions, 
— the minuteness of anatomical detail 
with wonderful correctness. Dr. Auzoux, of 
Paris, is a master in this art. He has 
produced, among other wax models, one of 
the entire human body, life size, composed of 
a hundred and thirty separate pieces, which 
may be detached, and made to exhibit seven- 
teen hundred vessels, nerves, muscles, arteries, 
&c. In a second model, also life size, he 
exhibits on one side all the su cial veins ; 
and on the other the bones, with the complete 
vascular net-work of arteries and veins, from 
the heart to their minutest ramifications, with 
the nervous ganglia and the lymphatic vessels. 
A third example is the brain, with all its 
learned divisions into cerebrum, cerebellum, 
and medulla oblongata ; so that we can study 
our bumps with true phrenological ardour. 
Nor does the biped man alone engage the 
attention of Dr. Auzoux ; he has modelled a 
waxen horse, about four feet high, in two 
hundred pieces, and exhibiting more than 
three thousand arteries and other minute 
anatomical details—all imitating the colour 
and forms of the original as closely as human 
skill can effect it. The modelling of fruit 
and flowers in wax is another example of this 
beautiful art, as we have lately had many 
opportunities of seeing, in the exquisite imita- 
tions of the Victoria Regia, the fuchsia, &c. 
The art of modelling small figures in wax, for 
other purposes than mere dolls, has attained 
to great excellence. Witness the remarkable 

oup of Mexican figures by Montanari— 

res which show, much better than pic- 
tures, the appearance and costume of the 
inhabitants of that country, from the Indian 
of the wide-spreading plains, to the Spaniard 
of the capital. There are twelve civilised 
Indians, such as are met with in the environs 
of the city of Mexico, laden with produce 
and manufactures; there are twelve mecos, or 
Indians of the less civilised districts ; there 
are four blacks, employed at different occu- 
pations ; there is a pretty scene representing 
a court-yard in Mexico, with a wealthy 
farmer and his lady preparing to ride on the 
same horse, and a groom holding the reins ; 
there is another grdup of three figures, dancing 
the never-ending Spanish fandango; there 
is 8 se figure, portraying the last hours 
of life in consumption ; and another of rather 
a ticklish nature, representing an American 
Indian preparing to sealp a white traveller. 
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Among the larger productions in the same 
material are those most captivating heads of 
ladies and gentlemen which are to be seen in 
the windows of the barb—we were about to say 
barbers, but we will rather say perruquiers, 
Never certainly were such beautiful men seen 
elsewhere ; never such blushing complexions 
and attractive hair, such arched eye-brows, 
such long eye-lashes, such luxurious whiskers, 
mustachios, and beards ; howsuch men could 
ever wash their faces without ruining their 
hair, we cannot conceive. The French are 
famous for their skill in making these paragons 
of beauty, in hair-work more especially. But 
beauty is only skin-deep; and there are dolls 
with actual accomplishments. 

The triumph of genius in doll-making is to 
produce a doll which will speak. Few are 
such examples, and necessarily somewhat 
costly. This is mechanism, true mechanism ; 
and the doll rises to the dignity of an auto- 
maton. What was the mechanical pigeon of 
Archytas, and the clock of Charlemagne, and 
the speaking head by Roger Bacon, and the 
fly of Regiomontanus ; what was the automaton 
made by Albertus Magnus, which opened its 
door when any one knocked ?—were they not 
all dolls, pleasant and curious but not useful ? 
Then there were the little actors who repre- 
sented a pantomime in five acts; and M. 
Camus’s wonderful production of the coach 
and horses, and lady and page; and Vau- 
canson’s flute-player and flageolet-player ; 
and Miilzel’s trumpet-player; and M. Droz’s 
artist ; and Vaucanson’s duck, which—if Dr. 
Hutton’s account of it can be believed—not 
only dabbled in the water, swam, drank, 
quacked, moved its wings, dressed its feathers 
with its bill, extended its neck, took barley, 
swallowed it, and exhibited the natural motion 
of the throat, but actually digested the food 
by means of materials having the requisite 
solvent properties.* We do not say that our 
speaking-dolls equal these marvels, but we do 
say that they are—just as useful. A doll that 
can say “papa” and “mamma” is a veritable 
automaton, and requires the same kind of 
study as that which produced the more noted 
examples, though of course less in degree. 
Speaking-dolls are made only in very small 
number, and we believe by only one person ; 
such a doll would be worth picking to pieces. 

Whether the Indian Thugs are to be 
ranked among doll-makers, is a knotty ques- 
tion; but the series of little figures made 
by a native artist at Madras, and placed 
in the British Museum as illustrative of 


Thuggee, are very dramatic dolls in their 
way. Wherein Thuggee consists the readers 


of this journal are not quite ignorant; but 
the whole affair is exhibited in due form 
by these figures. First is a group of figures, 
showing how a traveller on horseback is 
strangled by means of a handkerchief. Next is 
a group showing how, with the handkerchief 


* See Household Words, vol. iv. p. 502. 
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applied to the throat, the victim is brought 
to the ground, and held in that position 
until murdered. In the third group the 
villainous Thugs are mutilating the faces 
of murdered travellers to prevent identifi- 
cation, and then digging pits for them. 
In a fourth group a rascally fellow is 
attempting to induce the victim to look up 
at the stars; while a confederate prepares 
to throw the fatal handkerchief round the 
bared throat at the right moment. Another 
group shows these precious scoundrels di- 
viding the spoil which has resulted from the 
murderous doings. Fearful dolls, indeed, are 
these ; and there are—scattered around the 
Ethnographical Room at the Museum—many 
other Hindoo figures of doll-like size and 
materials, destitute of all the prettinesses and 
amenities which belong to a true-born, well- 
conducted British doll. 

Is Count Durin’s model man to be called a 
doll? Some people call it a tailor’s model ; 
while he himself gives it the name of a 
mechanical figure. Be it named what it may, 
the Count has here patented an apparatus 
on which a wonderful amount of patience 
and ingenuity must have been bestowed. 
This well-shaped gentleman consists of a 
series of steel and copper plates sliding upon 
each other, and kept in contact by screws, 
nuts, and spiral springs ; and there are such 
pins, slides, grooves, wheels, springs, tubes, 
racks, pinions, and screws within the figure, 
as to enable the steel and copper plates to be 
separated or brought closer together. Now, 
ail this complexity is to afford means for 
enlarging or diminishing the figure; for 
making Shim either a nice little man or a 
great Herculean fellow, but well-shaped in 
either case. A handle being turned round, 
the whole of the various pieces of metal are 
set into movement ; they move in proper ratio 
all over the figure, so that every part may 
either increase or diminish in due proportion. 
So prodigiously intricate is the mechanism 
necessary to effect all this, that the figure 
comprises no less than seven thousand sepa- 
rate pieces of steel, iron, brass, and copper. 
The inventor thinks that his model man 
might be useful to the artist or the sculptor ; 
but he seems to attach more importance to 
it as a tailor’s measure or model, for shaping 
clothes to suit all sizesof men. With a dress 
of elastic material what a splendid expansible 
doll we might herehave! From Tom Thumb 
up to Apollo, and from Apollo up to Hercules 
—quite a series. 

ut of all the big dolls we have seen, com- 
mend us to Gulliver—Lemuel Gulliver—who 
attracted so many eager eyes two years ago. 
Although Herr Fleischmann is a Prussian, 
living at Sonnenberg, and might, consequently 
be supposed to be less familiar with Swift's 
hero, he has, nevertheless, worked out the 
incidents of the story with singular skill. 
Gulliver, as we all iow, woke one fine 
morning in the country of Lilliput, and 
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found that he could not stir. “As [I 
happened,” he says, “to lie on my back, I 
found my arms and legs were strongly 
fastened on each side to the ground, and my 
hair, which was long and thick, tied down in 
the same manner. I likewise felt several 
slender ligatures across the body, from m 
armpits to my thighs.” Here he lies, wit 
his black small-clothes, his neat stockings, 
and his buckled shoes; and around him 
hover the Lilliputians, who exhibit a set 
purpose above all praise. They have mounted 
on his prostrate body, and are triumphing in 
various ways, over the captured giant. One 
is. trying to peer into the formidable waist- 
coat pocket ; some are climbing up to his legs 
by ladders or ropes, while others are sliding 
down again from that giddy height; some 
have climbed trees and are looking on at a 
safe distance ; and all exhibit a life-like appre- 
ciation of the Great Fact, highly creditable 
to the ingenuity of the artist Fleischmann. 
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MAGAZINES OF MEAT. 

Nor very long ago, the English public heard 
with pain that it had been found necessary 
to throw overboard at Behring’s Straits the 
whole store of preserved meat supplied to a 
vessel sent in search of Sir John Franklin, 
Still more recently the newspapers have been 
informing us that fresh inquiries have been 
made at home into the Admiralty stores, and 
that the contents of Goldner’s canisters have 
again suffered condemnation. The details of 
a previous inquiry are too horrible to have 
escaped the memory of any one who read 
them. A large number of canisters were then 
found to have been fraudulently filled with 
offal and improper matter. There had been 
a great neglect of duty on the part of the 
contractor, and the consequences of it are more 
serious than might at first sight appear. The 
use of preserved meat on a large scale is 
checked, when faith in it is shaken by‘ the 
constant news that it is being thrown away 
as filth out of the public stores. Because 
one or two traders could not resist the 
temptation to acquire immediate gains in 
selling articles that must be bought unseen 
within sealed canisters, an invention of the 
first importance to society is kept too long out 
of its due place in the world’s esteem. 

That it is possible, and far from difficult, so 
to prepare meat and other articles of food 
that they shall preserve their qualities un- 
changed for a great number of years, all 
people know ; but some perhaps are not aware 
how simple and—when carefully and honestly 
performed—how certain the whole process is. 
Threeconditions are essential to decay, the pre- 
sence of air, heat, and moisture. Exclude air 
from an organic mass, freeze it, or dry it per- 
fectly, and it can never decompose, Fishes, it 
is well known, are stored in Russia as hard 
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masses of ice, and thawed before cooking ; in 
Siberia, the winter store of flesh and fowl killed 
during the summer is garnered in ice cellars, 
and remains perfectly good throughout the 
year. We have our own familiar uses of cold 
—that is to say in the absence of heat—as a 
preservative, but there is no known form in 
which it can be applied upon a system that 
shall make it possible to take fresh food in a 
frozen state unchanged about the world, It 
is not very difficult, however, to remove one 
of the other two conditions. Carrots and par- 
snips thoroughly dried and shrunk to about 
an eighth of their original dimensions, may 
be taken round the world a dozen times, and 
soaked and boiled back at any time into 
reasonable plumpness and good flavour. Meat 
and other articles of food may in the same 
way be formed into dry cakes, which must, 
of course, be kept dry; or if air, instead of 
moisture, be excluded—as the ancients knew 
how to keep quinces and other fruits by casing 
them with wax—so carrots, meat, &c., may be 
readily preserved in air-tight canisters. 

Meat so preserved is very cheap, as well as 
good ; and an extended demand for it would 
make it cheaper, At present companies or 
firms are engaged in the preparation of pre- 
served meat, not only in England, but also 
in Australia, Tasmania, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and Canada. In Australia flocks and 
herds have long been slaughtered only for 
their tallow, hides and bones. There is no 
reason why an ounce of their meat should be 
wasted ; all of it might be, as some of it is, 
preserved in air-tight canisters and sent into 
the markets of the world. Good fresh meat 

acked thus without waste in brine and bone, 
in canisters that do not leak and are much 
cheaper than casks, besides being more con- 
venient for stowage, could easily be supplied 
at a price that would render it much cheaper 
and in every way better for the supply of 
troops and ships, than meat evened in the 
old-fashioned way by pickling. Moreover, 
there is no reason why the surplus meat from 
other quarters of the world should not be 
brought—as it could easily be brought—into 
the streets of London and the villages of 
England, and supply good beef and mutton 
ready cooked at about fourpence a pound to 
the million. The preserved meat so brought 
among us would be, pound for pound, nearly 
as nourishing as meat that has been lately 
killed; it would of course be altogether 
wholesome, aud would differ from the home- 
cooked only as most preserved meats do differ 
from it, in having a somewhat duller relish, 
and in being, through the action of the very 
little air remaining in the canister and of the 
boiling water that expelled the rest, a little 
softer than our meat at home usually is, and, 
as it were, overdone. 

Vegetables retain the delicacies of their 
flavour, when preserved in canisters, more 
perfectly than meat, at least that is the case 
with such sweet vegetables as beet, carrots 
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and parsnips; the more mealy vegetables, 
green peas for example, do not keep so 
well, 


DUNKERQUE TOWER. 


In the centre of that ancient bone of con- 
tention, the business-like and well-besieged 
town of Dunkerque, there rises a lofty, old, 
and solid tower of brick, known to the inha- 
bitants as the Tour de l’Eglise. The tower is 
now separated by a busy street, and by a 
modern Corinthian portico, from its original 
connection with the church of the Great 
Saint Eloi—a hierarch less known as the 
apostle of Christianity to this corner of 
Europe, than as the hero of a homely ballad 
in which good King Dagobert is a conspicuous 
personage. The famous chimes, or carillon, 
of Dunkerque, once tinkled from this very 
tower ; but, like many other prattling voices, 
their sound has been effectually stifled by 
revolutionary despotism. Six of the bells now 
circulate through the empire, in the shape of 
one and two-sous pieces; and the other re- 
maining twenty-three have undergone, by 
re-casting, a change which has destroyed 
their identity and, it is said, their tone. A 
set of chiming bells may one day be possibly 
remounted ; Sut the veritable Dunkerque 
chime to which naughty wits adapted naughty 
words, can vibrate no more on modern ears. 

This tower is visible, by sea and by land, 
for many and many a distant league. It is 
almost the sole wreck of the former town, 
having survived all the bombardments, plun- 
derings, and massacres, with which the place 
has been so repeatedly visited, we honourable 
Englishmen bearing our full share therein. 
In spite of all, the tower still stands, and is 
firmly resolved to stand a little longer to 
watch whether the generation to come intend 
to be as mischievous as those that have 
passed away. I point ouc this noble, vene- 
rable building, in order that we may ascend 
to its summit together. 

Suppose, then, that we have mounted its 
two hundred and sixty-five steps, each step 
seven good inches high, and better adapted 
for the legs of old, than for the degenerate 
muscles of the nineteenth century. Suppose 
that we stand upon the topmost platform, 
and are eneiided by its slightly-pierced 
parapet of stone. In its centre is raised a 
comfortable glazed watch-house, wherein re- 
poses, and spies, and quids, a solitary hermit 
of the upper regions. His day is varied by 
a descent into middle air, when he has occa~- 
sion to come half-way down to toll the bell 
for a funeral. His services as indicator are 
obligingly offered, instead of being imperti- 
nently forced upon you ; but your own clear 
vision will tell you at once that you have un- 
expectedly met with a remarkable coup d’eil, 
or knock of the eye—to translate the words 
literally. 
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Weather and telescopes permitting, three 
kingdoms are distinguishable from this look- 
out. Though it is possible to catch a sight of 
the English coast, it still requires a little help 
to do so; but yonder, far off to the east, 
ey rises the spire of Furnes, in Belgium. 

rance, of course, is conspicuous in our 
panorama ; and yet, much that catches our 
first attention can scarcely in truth be said 
to be France. There are countries in the 
world which are neither fish nor flesh ; you 
know not where to have them, what to make 
of them, nor how to class them. On the 
summit of the Tour de l’Eglise, you hover over 
a dubious district. If you take your flight 
with one of those jackdaws which is bidding 
a short good bye to Saint Eloi, you have not 
the slightest idea where you will alight— 
amongst Gauls or Teutons. You may leave 
the North Sea out of the question, because 
about that there can be no mistake; but all the 
rest, till you have studied it thoroughly, is a 
region of intricate amphibiism. The wide 
expanse of landscape which you behold out- 
spread beneath you on looking southwards, 
and westwards, and eastwards, is to all ap- 
pearance an unbroken continuance of the 
surface of France. Your map, too, will tell 
you that it ¢s an integral portion of the area 
of France. But there is often something be- 
neath the surface, which maps and territorial 
decrees do not help to demonstrate. Listen 
one instant! That sharp cry which arises 


from the street conveys syllables too familiar 


to an English ear for France to claim them 
as hers by‘right. They are uttered by much 
nearer relations of our own. Zee sala! Zee 
sala! is a maritime vegetable, English as 
well as French, both by nativity and name. 
To ask in British tongue for a dish of 
“sea-salad,” would be of more use at Dun- 
kerque than in a purely French town. Parts 
of our vast extended scene, and parts irre- 
gularly and capriciously distributed, are dis- 
tinguished, though not dissevered, from 
enuine and actual France, by race and by a 
iving ancestral language. 

On crossing from an island to an opposite 
continent ; after passing through a thick 
barrier of lofty mountains; when reaching 
once more a human habitation at the end of 
a wide extent. of barren and unpeopled desert ; 
there is little surprise in finding one’s self 
surrounded by men and women, who commu- 
nicate their thoughts in an unaccustomed 
tongue. A decided change of language is 
naturally in keeping with a decided change 
of scene and costume. But it is droll as well 
as puzzling to the mind, to drive, or even 
walk, quietly along a level fertile plain, and 
then, without the least previous warning, 
without passing any other boundary than 
some impalpable network which has been 
suspended in the air for centuries past, to 
tumble over head and ears into the startling 
cold bath of an incomprehensible dialect. If 
this tall tower were an ivory chessman, and 
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the arrondissement of Donennee a drawing- 
room chess-board, the black and white squares 
that would lie around us might help us to 
know what, in our chequered bird’s-eye view, 
was French and Flemish respectively. The 
occupations, also, of our neighbouring squares 
are as opposite as black and white; or, in 
even more literal truth, as unlike each other 
as land and water. 

Although the country to the south and to- 
wards the interior is richly-luxuriant alluvial 
ground, the tract running all along the coast, 
from utmost east to utmost west, offers no- 
thing to the eye but a sandy desert, or what 
the eye assumes to be such. “ Dunekerque,” 
in fact, interpreted, is no other than the 
“ Kirk of the Dunes,” or Sandhills. To the 
west, apparently the least sterile side of our 
watch-tower—where a tinge of green over- 
spreads the dull pale yellow—you distinctly 
behold a scattered collection of tents, which 
sparkle brilliantly in the morning sun. I 
venture to call them tents advisedly ; be- 
cause, though built with brick, and covered 
with tiles, and neatly painted outside with 
white-wash, they are merely the temporary 
dwellings of a community of Sailor-Fishers, 
who will not condescend to cultivate the earth, 
nor allow a single member of their tribe to 
become, whilst among them, the proprietor of 
a freehold. Aatelots-Pécheurs they have been, 
and nothing else, ever since their arrival here, 
as a little colony of thirty souls, a hundred 
and eighty-three years ago; and Jatelots- 
Pécheurs they will obstinately remain, till 
their exclusive race becomes extinct,—an 
event, just now, the reverse of probable. 
French, too, they are to the very back-bone. 
Have they any doubt of the truth of the pro- 


‘verb that “Ninety-nine Flamands and one 


pig make altogether a hundred dées, or 
beasts?” No Flemish will they learn or 
speak ; not they! On the contrary, the Go- 
vernment has encouraged them as a useful 
wedge of civilisation, because they compelled 
their next-door neighbours of Grande Synthe 
and Little Synthe to communicate with them 
in their old-fashioned formal French. Fifty 
years ago, Flemish alone was spoken here- || 
abouts. Mardick, then, about which I may || 
have more to tell you by and bye, is a near- | 
at-hand square of the chess-board on which |; 
our Tower stands, and is a bit of France in | 
the midst of Flanders, 

It is strange enough to find a colony of 
seafaring men, thus preserving their religious 
faith, the manners and customs of the epoch 
of their emigration, and their language of the | 
seventeenth century all unaltered, in the 
midst of a country then completely Flemish. | 
Similar cases are to be found, not far _ 
of this curious dovetailing of nations 
languages, which is the very reverse of 
amalgamation. The border-land between 
France and Flanders is exactly a slab of 
breccia marble. It is in vain for a Govern- 
ment to make violent attempts to abolish the 
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household language of a people. Of itself, it! 
may die out; but that contingency is still far 
removed. To forbid its use, and to degrade | 
its respectability, only makes the words of 
childhood and home dearer to Flemish hearts 
than ever. Whether in France or Belgium, 
language (not speech) will be as free as 
thought. Houthem, near Ypres, and Zoune- 
beke in the environs of Courtrai, speak and 
are French, although isolated amongst a} 
crowd of Flemings. And, on the other hand, 
bits of Flanders are to be found dropped here 
and there in France. The inhabitants of 
Haut-Pont and of Lysel, suburbs of St. Omer, 
speak Flemish by a droll anomaly, and are 
a people by themselves in the midst of a 
French population. Note, too, that the 
Flemings at St. Omer are admirable and 
successful gardeners. 

St. Omer is not visible from our station ; 
but logk full south, and in the horizon you 
will see a blue and cloud-like hill, which is 
the eminence of Mont Cassel. That spot 
again is Flemish at heart. If you visit it— 
which is well worth while for half-a-day— 
Cassel looks like some wilful and capricious 
little town, which, determined to enjoy a 
purer air and extensive views, had flown 
away from the plain below, and perched 
itself on the top of a hill, There it sits in 
quiet contemplation, which many travellers 
might call a state of dullness ; allowing you, 
however, now and then, to catch a glorious 
glimpse of landscape through the arches and 
portes-cochéres which you pass on yqur solitary 
way up and down the streets. Two women 
sitting to sell vegetables in the place, and a 
few groups of girls at the windows cun-! 
ningly twisting their lace bobbins before 
them, are just sufficient to indicate that some 
few of its forty-five hundred inhabitants are 
still a living and a moving people. The 
gardens, too, on the slope of the hill, with 
their terraced beds of vegetables — hasty 
little peas and precocious sorrel—give evi- 
denee that Flemish arms and legs do some- 
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times go to work during the four-and-twenty 
hours. 

The view from the top of Mont Cassel 
enjoys a European celebrity. It is very 
nearly in the same style as our own famous 

anorama from the Malvern Hills. It would 
é pleasant to bring these rival pictures a 
little nearer to each other, for the sake of 
comparison ; but, as far as it is possible to 
retain in the memory the just pretensions 
of an absent acquaintance, I am inclined to 
assign the superiority to the more varied 
features and bolder composition of our own 
genuine British water-colour sketch. 

Now let us go to the western parapet, and 
direct our survey towards Belgium. The coast, 
as far as your eyes can stretch, is fringed bya 
belt of hopeless sand. Hillock after hillock 
of barrenness is scattered up and down, as if 
the giant ua, in a fit of ill-humour, 
had punished the Dunkerqueians by tossing 
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over them the sweepings of his kitchen-floor ; 
—just as he made the hill-chain, which starts 
inland from Cape Blanez, with the scrapings 
of his dirty shoes. And yet, in spite of the 
sand and the giant, the desert fringe is sud- 
denly checked by a promontory of trees and 
verdure, which reach up to the very fortifi- 
cations of the town. Cottages peep out from 
amidst the trees ; a road is visibly and busily 
traversed by beasts of burden and laden car- 
riages ; beyond, the broad anddeep-dug Furnes 
canal starts off straight for Belgium, inclosin 
between itself and the wide, sandy, up-tumb 
shore, a long narrow tract or peninsula of 
Juxuriance. That paradoxical appendage to 
Dunkerque, is Rosendael, the square on our 
chess-board which contrasts so strongly with 
Mardick on the other side. Rosendael is 
completely Flemish; abhors a cod-fishing, 
seafaring life; and is another instance how 

ood a thing it is, that men should have a few 
difficulties to contend with. Ona soil where 
faint un-Flemish hearts would lie down and 
starve, the Rosendaelers have made for them- 
selves a land of gardens. Rosendael is nothing 
else but a compact epitome of horticulture, 
hemmed in on one side by the canal, and on 
the other threatened with invasion by the 
dunes ; a long, continuous, wire-drawn plot of 
pot-herbs, so fertile that its produce would 
have to be cast into the sea, under the impos- 
sibility of consuming it at home, were not the 
overplus of vegetables sent far and wide away, 
in aid of the hungering and greenless stranger. 
When London butchers eat up their own 
shops full of meat, Dunkerque will be com- 
petent to consume all the cooling diet which 
its suburbs supply. 

And, lastly, Tet us look at home. Let us. take 

a peep at Dunkerque itself—the square on 
which our chess-tower stands. Stretch your- 
self well over the parapet; do not be ner- 
vous, we are perfectly safe ; and stare straight 
downwards into the town. What is the per- 
spective which terminates your view? ‘The 
bottom of the steps leading into a few neigh- 
bouring cellars. There, “in cool grot,” dwell 
multitudes of human beings, who for gene- 
rations have led a. subterranean life, that isto 
say, so long as they remain in-doors. Not 
only workshops, and storehouse, and green- 
groceries are thus crushed into the very earth, 
but the cellar-dwellings of Dunkerque contain 
great part of what is called “the lower classes,” 
and even something beyond them, in respect 
to means of livelihood. An Englishman not 
long ago fitted up a suite of cellars as an 
hotel, with dining-room, coffee-room, bed- 
rooms, and kitchen, ali “ delightfully si- 
tuate” in the Land of Moles. His wife 
assisted him to keep it for a time, but 
at last she got tired of burrowing an 
longer. “ My lodging is on the cold ground,” 
was a national naa of which she preferred 


the variations to the air itself. In fact, she 
declared that there was a great deficiency of 
air, and she left her husband to remain buried 
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alive tall he should get tired of it, and long 
for a breath of upper atmosphere. These 
cellar habitations are puzzling to a stranger. 
Look at that table, covered with smoking-hot 
shrimps, and standing in the street just out- 
side the foot pavement. [By the way, all 
along this northern corner of coast, what 
ought to be shrimps (crevettes) are universally 
known as grasshoppers (sazuterelles).| It seems 
deserted there, as if it belonged to nobody. 
I passed by it, on my way to the door of this 
tower, and was doubting whether I could buy, 
or should be obliged to steal, a few pints of 
shrimps from the invisible owner, when a neat 
oung woman tripped quickly up stairs, and 
eft me no farther alternative. She takes care of 
my purchase till we start by railway; but there 
she is, snug and underground, with her aged 
mother, her baskets, nets, shrimps, and all, 
not to mention her husband at night. She 
may keep her glass door bright with Flemish 
neatness ; she may whitewash the mouth of 
her cavern three times a week; but it still 
must be very, very “ close” work. Look, too, 
at those little boys and girls that are come up 
to play in the open air of the street, like a 
troop of young rabbits venturing out of their 
burrow by moonlight. When their mammas 


give the signal, they will all dart down again. 
At night, the double trap-doors which open 
upon the pavement will be closed down over 
the household gods of the cave-tenants of 
Dunkerque, who may then defy the storms 


of the world above, like the divers in the 
Payerne, when it sinks beneath the waves at 
Cherbourg. No doubt, happiness may, and 
does lie concealed in those dim, deep-retiring 
dwellings, if we could but take a tour amongst 
them. The outside entrance is uninviting ; 
but if we have the courage to descend into 
the vault, we shall often behold there a fairy 
treasure ; plenty of honest work to do, with 
strength and good-will to do it manfully. To 
that individual close by, whose cellar is his 
privileged and official castle—the ramoneur, 
or chimney-sweep, “authorised by the town” 
—it must be a positive pleasure to stir now 
and then in a downward direction. When he 
is tired of running up chimneys, he may at 
the same time vary his promenade, and take 
his ease, by making a short trip into the 
bowels of the earth. 
aaa thousands of people choose to lodge 
in cellars while garrets are to be had is not 
entirely obvious at first. The restricted room 
in a fortified town may make their occupa- 
pation, in some degree, a necessity ; but, in a 
place which has suffered so cruelly and so 
ruinously from all the infernal horrors of 
war, considerations of safety and concealment 
may make a smart well-furnished cellar house 
a matter of traditional preference. The same 
thing is to be observed at Saint Omer, though 
the cellars there are neither so generally nor 
80 respectably tenanted as at Dunkerque, but 
- often offer to the mind a sad and painful con- 
trast of unequal fortune. In the cellar dwells 
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want, and the diseases which it engenders; on 
the ground-floor health and comfort abound;— 
the two extremes of human condition sepa- 
rated only by the thickness of a floor. At 
Dunkerque there are cellars which, if they 
were not cellars, would be extremely pleasant 
apartments to live in; and they are so 
thoroughly a part of old and genuine 
Flemish habits, that nothing but compulsory 
police regulations would cause them to be 
given up. 

Look forward to the southwards, and be- 
hold what I shall venture to call “The City 
of Sacks,” exemplifying the delightful life one 
is apt to lead on berdet-tond, Bergues has 
been thoroughly well sacked of yore ; and is 
well sacked also, at the present day. In the 
course of eight centuries of the good old 
times, it has been eight times taken and re- 
taken, and nine times pillaged. Now, it is 
the grand emporium for the grain of this 
a district, and beyond it. The 

onday’s market at Bergues decides the 
price of wheat hereabouts, and. of several: 
other “ bread-stuff” staffs of life. Bergues, too, 
is a Flemish fragment of our mosaic border, 
speaking the language of the hhouhynhyms ; 
which we, however, must not too loudly laugh 
at, because it is cousin-german to our own. 
The Englishman who runs—and has a smatter- 
ing of High Dutch—may read with ease 
many a Flemish notice. “ Verbod van hier te 
klimmen,” is merely a “ Forbidding from here 
to climb.” Hier verkoopt men Schersen en 
Scheren, is “Here sell people scissors and 
razors.” Shears, in English. are not exactly 
razors, and yet are not altogether wide of the 
mark, On several walls in Dunkerque you 
will see the inscription Kook Huys; the 
savoury smell proceeding thence will sharpen 
your wits to interpret the phrase. Not a 
few proper names are quite familiar and 
household words ; such as Baetman (immor- 
talised in comic verse), Baert, Palmaert, 
Everaert, and Gilbert, which last, further 
west, is Frenchified into Guilbert. Welle- 
brouck, with a slight alteration, might furnish 
a surname to figure in one of Fielding’s 
novels, But most of the names which we see 
on the doors and signs, and over the shop- 
windows, suggest that we are virtually out 
of France, so ill do they accord with the 
French words describing the profession or 
trade of their owner. Vancosten, cordier, 
ropemaker, and Bommelaer, dealer in pitch 
and tar, are nothing but sprigs of some 
Teutonic root which has shot forth its runners 
to the wrong side of the frontier. Cosy com- 
fortable Dunkerque, who liest outstretched 
beneath us, I will address thee heartily in the 
words of the Russian proverb: “I do not Jove 
thee because thou art pretty, but thou art 
pretty because I love thee.” With that sin- 
cere and qualified amount of compliment, 
receive, dear Dunkerque, the assurance (as 
they politely write in France) of my distin- 
guished consideration, 
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